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ON THE THEOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
CHRIST’S BODILY RESURRECTION 


By Oar More 


Oslo, Norway 


In his recently published Theologie des Neuen Testaments Ru- 
dolf Bultmann repeats an opinion, almost a dogma for the older 
critical school, that “an empty tomb was unknown to St. Paul, 
and stories regarding it are legends.” According to I Corinthians 
15:5-8, “the resurrection means the glorification of Christ. Not 
until later was the resurrection interpreted as a temporary return 
into life on earth. Out of this interpretation grew the story of 
the ascension.’’* 

It is obvious that this assertion is not based upon historical 
and critical observations only, but that it is bound up with a basic 
theological point of view which allows no room for a bodily res- 
urrection of Christ. Hence the attempt will be made here to say 
something concerning the theological significance of the bodily 
resurrection. 

I 

First of all it is necessary to touch upon the historical side 
of the problem. Bultmann’s repetition of an interpretation of I 
Corinthians 15:3-8 is exegetically most vulnerable. St. Paul ex- 
pressly states that, according to the tradition which he had re- 
ceived, Christ was buried (vs. 4). Then he not only says that 
Christ was raised, but also that this happened on the third day. 
Hence there can be no doubt that both in the tradition of the 


1Page 41. Cf. W G. Kiimmel’s remarks, “What remains more certain is that the 
oldest Easter message knew nothing of a discovery of an empty tomb and obviously 
had no interest in it,” in Theologische Rundschau, 1948, pp. 9, 12. 
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primitive church and in St. Paul’s own view, the resurrection 
presupposed an open grave and indicated a temporary return of 
the Lord into earthly life. 

It is true that St. Paul lists the appearance of the risen Lord 
to himself along with various appearances to others. However, 
it is not exegetically permissible to conclude that those first ap- 
pearances, to which earliest apostolic tradition téstifles (vs. 5), 


were seen from heaven, or that they: had no relationship to the | 


bodily resurrection of Christ. How firmly this correlation be- 
tween the resurrection and the burial of the Lord was fixed in 
the Christian tradition is evident in the fact that St. Paul repeat- 
edly asserts the same correlation as he hands on the tradition 
which he had received (cf. Romans 6:4; Colossians 2:12). More- 
over, St. Paul distinguishes “raising” from “making alive” both 
in Colossians 2:12f. and in Ephesians 2:5. 

It is well known that St. Paul makes an essential distinction 
between the appearance of the risen Lord to himself, which he 
proclaimed in public, and those later revelations and visions of 
the glorified Lord of which he spoke only reluctantly (II Co- 
rinthians 12:1ff.). That the apostle does not simply identify 
Christ’s resurrection with his glorification is supported by a pas- 
sage like Romans 8:34, where he adds to Christ’s raising the 
climax of the session at the right hand of God. 

It is not necessary to deal here with further historical and 
critical objections to the gospel tradition of an empty tomb. It 
suffices that St. Paul and the other New Testament writers ob- 
viously view the resurrection of Christ as an emergence from 
the tomb. We may, therefore, turn to our main subject: What 
theological meaning does the bodily resurrection of Jesus have? 


II 
To answer this question we should proceed from the para- 
dosis, | Corinthians 15:3ff. In the apostolic kerygma both the 


death and the raising of Christ were set forth as soteriological | 
facts by the phrase, “in accordance with the scriptures.” If Christ | 
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“died for our sins,” then this means that his death was not onl 
a martyrdom but also a vicarious atonement (cf. I Corinthians 
15:18) and that Christ was “put to death for our trespasses,” as 
St. Paul interprets the kery gma with words from Isaiah 53 (Ro- 
mans 4:25). St. Paul adds immediately that Christ “was raised 
for our justification.” This corresponds with the negative state- 
ment, “If Christ has not been raised, . . . you are still in your 
sins” (I Corinthians 15:17), i.e. you do not have the forgiveness 
of sins. The question is, to what extent does this understanding 
of the soteriological meaning of Jesus’ resurrection also include 
the resurrection of his body. Why would it not be enough that 
he was raised spiritually, or that he was clothed with a heavenly 
body? 

According to the New Testament, Christ’s raising means 
first of all his own justification before the world, a proof of his 
claim to be the Messiah, God’s son (cf. Romans 1:4; I Timothy 
3:16; also the missionary speeches in Acts). And if Jesus had 
claimed merely to be God’s representative to the world, it would 
have been sufficient to have been raised from his shameful death 
in the sense that he was glorified by God and that this glorifica- 
tion was attested by his appearances from heaven to the disciples. 
It is understandable, therefore, that a theology which views Jesus 
as only a prophet, or essentially a perfect revealer of God, would 
be unable to make anything out of a bodily resurrection of the 
= Lord. 

However, if we, together with the testimony of the apostles, 
acknowledge Jesus Christ not only as God’s representative to us 
but at the same time as our representative before God, then an- 
other light falls upon the significance of the raising of Jesus’ body. 
It is with his body that he belongs to us. He himself bore our 
sins in his body on the tree (I Peter 2:24). And not until the 
return of the buried Lord to earth through his bodily resurrection 
was his relationship to the human race, which had crucified him, 
restored. By raising Christ out of the tomb, God expressly rec- 
ognized his claim to be our substitute. This establishes the cer- 
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tainty that he was raised for our justification. If he had merely — 
been made alive again in his spirit and raised to God while his 
crucified body perished in the tomb, he would have been justified 
for himself, but not for us. Then it would be as if God had taken 
him from the lost world to himself, as if his incarnation had been 
canceled. The resurrection of the whole Christ, soul and body, 
signifies rather that he also belongs wholly to us as the glorified 
Lord, and that his return to God, far from being a cessation of | 
the incarnation, rather attests the same. The glorified Christ is | 
not a mere spirit; he remains fully man. | 

That Christ is risen does not signify that his crucifixion was 
a past fact which belongs to history and that we are now con- | 
cerned only with the glorified Lord. No, the risen Lord remains 
the crucified Lord. St. Paul expresses this by using not only the 
aorist (“was crucified”), but also the perfect (“has been cruci- 
fied,” Galatians 3:1; | Corinthians 1:22; 2:2). Similarly, St. John 
points.to the glorified Lord as an “expiation” (I John 2:2). And 
the apocalyptic seer saw the lamb as though it had been slain 
(Revelation 5:6). In view of St. Paul’s use of the perfect tense 
(“has been crucified’), the revelation of the risen Lord to him 
seemed to be similar to the appearances to the first witnesses, as 
described in the Gospels, in this that St. Paul also saw the stig- _ 
mata of the Crucified, which he later himself bore in following | 
Christ (Galatians 6:17). 

To be sure, St. Paul characterizes the resurrection body of 
Christ as a “spiritual body.” ‘That, however, does not mean that 
his body consists of the “spirit.” Rather, as is shown by the con- 
text, it means that Christ has a kind of body exactly fitting for his 
spirit. The purpose of the whole of I Corinthians 15 is to show 
that the resurrection of Christ is the prototype and guarantee of 
the resurrection of Christians. Now, the parable of the grain of | 
wheat (15:33ff.) plainly assumes that the risen body, despite its 
spiritualization, is still identical with the buried body. The same _ 
is also true of the analogy of the glorification of the body at the | 
parousia for those Christians who are living at the time (15: 51f.). ; 
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If the returning Lord “will change our lowly body to be like 
his glorious body” (Philippians 3:21), then we must certainly 
conclude that his glorified body is a real, earthly body, and hence 
identical with his crucified and entombed body (cf. also Romans 
Birr323)! 

The glorification of the earthly body of Christ means, of 
course, that his body henceforth no longer belongs in the old 
earthly relationships but has become a sublimated, heavenly life. 
The resurrection merges naturally into the ascension. Neverthe- 
less, the risen Lord remains bound to the earth, not just spiritually, 
but in his entire divine-human existence. The last word of the 
risen Lord, preserved by St. Matthew, promised the disciples his 
continuous, uninterrupted presence (Matthew 28:20). In the 
New Testament the return of the Lord is therefore most often 
called a revelation (“apocalypse,” “appearance”). He sits at the 
right hand of God but is also present in the Christian fellowship 
(Matthew 18:20). 

The presence of the risen Lord has a special meaning in view 
of the Lord’s Supper. It offers, according to St. Paul, not merely 
an ideal, but rather a real, participation in the body and blood of 
the Lord (I Corinthians 10: 16ff.) because the apostle understood 
the words of institution in a real rather than a merely symbolical 
sense (I Corinthians 11:27-29).? 

The bodily resurrection of Christ, however, has further 
implications. Let us assume that the Lord ascended to heaven 
immediately after his crucifixion, or that his resurrection was 
identical with his glorification. This would then signify for the 
life of a Christian that his own earthly existence has no worth 
any more, that all his thought and effort should be directed to 
the beyond. The ideal of the Christian life would then logically 
be the life of a monk. 


2 When Calvin thinks of the body of the glorified Lord as confined to heaven, 
he does not give the words of institution their due. On the other hand, Luther and 
the Lutheran Confessions, with their doctrine of the real presence of the body and 
blood of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, perceive the proper consequences of the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus: he can be omnipresent! Cf. the Formula of Concord, VIII, 27-30. 
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Indeed, the New Testament also recognizes the necessity 
of asceticism and characterizes us as pilgrims on earth; this cor- 
responds with the fact that the risen Lord did not return to life 
in the flesh, but to a higher existence. But, on the other hand, the 
transfiguration of his earthly life points to a continued relation- 
ship with the earth and indicates that, when Christ appears again, 
he will transfigure our earthly bodies just as he will the earth. 
The end of this world does not mean merely a destruction or 
annihilation of heaven and earth, but it means a new birth (Mat- 
thew 19:28). Therefore the vocation of a Christian according 
to the New Testament is not at all an escape from the world. 
Rather, his vocation is to remain faithful to the earth in the sense 
that he obeys God’s orders of creation and gratefully enjoys the 
gifts of the Creator, without ever surrendering his inner inde- 
pendence from the present world. 

Hence a tension remains between the heavenly and the 
earthly vocation of the Christian, corresponding to the double 
meaning of the risen body of Christ. However, the goal of the 
whole history of salvation is not a kingdom of God entirely in 
the beyond, a blessed existence in heaven. Rather, in the vision 
of the Apocalypse, it is a kingdom of God upon a new earth and 
under a new heaven. To this extent Oetinger rightly said long 
ago: A bodily existence lies at the end of all God’s wavs! 


THE PERSON AND INTENTION OF JESUS 


By Henry OFFERMANN 


Far Rockaway, New York, U.S.A. 


Who was Jesus? We can only sketch the answer to this question 
in broad strokes. The complete answer will emerge only when 
we have seen what was the intention of Jesus. Two chief points 
will prepare the way for us. These are immediately apparent 
and may be summed up in two phrases: Jesus and men, and Jesus 
and God. 
I. Jesus AnD Men 

Anyone who reads the Gospels must receive a strong im- 
pression of Jesus’ closeness to men, of his exact knowledge and 
excellent judgment of them, and of how wonderfully he dealt 
with them. In fact, Jesus stood in the full stream of human life. 
How sharply and accurately he characterized the most widely 
different men and classes of men, often with only a few brief 
strokes: the Pharisee who stands in the corner and prays; the 
priest and the Levite who see the man who fell among thieves 
and pass by on the other side; the woman who had only ten coins 
and sweeps the whole house to find the one that is lost; the house- 
holder seeking workers for his vineyard; the dissatisfied workers 
grumbling over unjust treatment; the widow who brought her 
last penny to the treasury of the temple; the unjust steward who 
misappropriated his lord’s property in order at any price to insure 
his own future; the hard judge who fears neither God nor man, 
and the oppressed widow who pleads for his help; the friend 
who knocks at his neighbor’s door at midnight to ask for two 
loaves of bread; the children playing in the market place; the 
shepherd who feeds his flock; the plowman driving his plow and 
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sowing the seed in the furrows. And so we might go on. They © 


are all pictures from life, pictures of manners and morals in the 
cultural history of Jesus’ time, sketched.and painted by the hand 
of an artist, presenting to us the life and activity of men as they 
then were. 

And among all these widely different men Jesus lived, asso- 
ciating with them easily and freely. He participated in their joys 
and sorrows. He went into the hovels of the poor, but he did 
not scorn to be the guest of the well-to-do. In the circle of his 


more intimate disciples we find not only poor fishermen but also | 


the former tax collector of Capernaum, Levi-Matthew. Zebedee, 
the father of James and John, was an employer of labor. Peter’s 
mother-in-law owned her own home in Capernaum. And we 
encounter other friends and followers of Jesus who belong to 
widely different classes and callings. 

But Jesus was, of course, closest to those who needed his 
help. They felt that they could turn to him because his heart 
went out to them: the blind and lame, the deaf and dumb, the 
poor, sick, and feeble, those who were bowed down by the 
miseries of life, the timid, the fearful, those in distress and anxiety 
for others. As a magnet draws iron, so Jesus drew to himself all 
these different men with their manifold needs. They had a bound- 


less confidence in him, for there went out from him a stream of © 


profound and strong sympathy: “When he saw the multitudes, 
he was moved with compassion on them.” 


So we can scarcely overemphasize the closeness of Jesus’ 
relationship to men. Indeed, we may go further. Jesus not only | 


loved men; in moments of deep feeling he himself showed emo- 
tions which we can only characterize as genuinely human. He 
expressed not only wonder but also indignation, holy anger, deep 


sorrow, natural pleasure, and the most cordial affection. He | 
marvels at the faith of the heathen centurion. He is gripped by 
profound sorrow when for the last time he looks down upon the | 


city of Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives. In anger he lays 


the lash upon the buyers and sellers in the temple courts. But he | 
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looks with pleasure upon the young man who is striving for the 
highest good, and to another who gave him a sound answer he 
said, “Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” And even 
on the cross the profound love of the son for the mother who 
bore him finds expression in the words, “Woman, behold thy 
son.” 

One might almost say that nothing human was alien to him, 
for the Lord suffered human and superhuman temptations, and 
he tasted life’s deepest sorrow, the agony of death. What depths 
are revealed to our eyes in his words uttered in Gethsemane! 
“My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death; tarry ye here, 
and watch with me.” Or consider the similar words in the Fourth 
Gospel, “Now is my soul troubled; and what shall I say? Father, 
save me from this hour?” 

And yet we hesitate to say that zothing human was alien to 
him. For, closely as Jesus was united to men, there was neverthe- 
less something strange in him that separated them from him. It 
is noteworthy in itself that Jesus never asked the advice of men. 
He went his way through the world with complete confidence, 
sure of himself and of his God. He was never embarrassed, never 
confused, even in the presence of the great of this world, whether 
it was Nicodemus, learned in the Scriptures and a leader of the 
people; or the Roman governor; or the Pharisees who were try- 
ing to set a snare for him; or the Sadducees posing tricky ques- 
tions. No matter with whom he was dealing, we are never in 
doubt as to who is the greater of the two. How small, for ex- 
ample, Pilate appears in colloquy with Jesus! And this is not 
merely superiority of mind and intelligence; it is rather a moral 
superiority, an inner sublimity and worth that radiates from his 
whole being. 

This is even more evident in his relations with his own dis- 
ciples. How he loved them and how lovingly and loyally they 
clung to him! “Lacked ye anything?” he asked them, and they 
replied, “Nothing.” On. another occasion Jesus asked them the 
question, “Will ye also go away?” And they replied, “Lord, to 
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whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life.” We do 
not wonder that the disciple whom Jesus loved, thinking back 
upon those unforgettable days, should cry out, “Of his fulness 
have all we received, and grace for grace.” He called them his 
friends, to whom he gave all that God had given him. 

And yet Jesus was never really intimate with them. They 
were never without a certain awe in his presence. Close as he 


was to them—indeed, one might say, just because he was so close _ 
to them—they were all the more conscious of the deep gulf that | 
separated them from him. There was always something strange | 
in him that they never understood. Jesus was a solitary to a de- _ 


gree far beyond the loneliness of the great men of this world. 
At times his disciples besieged him with questions, but then 
again a certain inward awe prevented them from questioning him. 
They were never uncomfortable in his presence, but they had 
such a reverence for him that at times it almost bordered upon 
fear. He was so totally different from them. And so when Peter 
fell upon his knees before him and cried out, “Depart from me; 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord,” we understand what he meant 
as well as we understand the saying of one of his disciples on 
Easter Day, “Lord abide with us.” 

As to his disciples, Jesus also stood in an altogether singular 
relationship to the members of his family. He loved them all. 
Even while dying he thought of his mother. After his resurrec- 
tion he appeared to his younger brother, James, and as “the 
brother of the Lord” James became the head of the first congre- 
gation in Jerusalem. But his family did not understand him. 
“Who is my mother and who are my brethren?” he said on one 
occasion when he was told that they were outside desiring to see 
him; and then he went on to say, “Whosoever shall do the will 
of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother.” Throughout his earthly life no one really 
understood him fully, except God alone. 

What was it, then, that bound Jesus so closely to men and 
yet separated him from them? This question would carry us into 
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our second point: Jesus and God. But before we pass on we must 
take a further point into consideration. 

We said a while back that we hesitate to say that nothing 
human was alien to Jesus. If we read our Gospels carefully we 
cannot doubt that there was something that was alien to the Lord 
but characteristic of all the rest of us. Confidently and surely 
Jesus went his way through the midst of the world and of men, 
but always as one who really had no need for this world and its 
goods, as one who could exist without them because he stood 
above them. Jesus did not despise the world; he was no ascetic. 
But he was inwardly free from the world, free from its bonds, 
which bind and entangle us. 

This inward freedom with which Jesus faced the world 
and men is something unspeakably great in his life. And it strikes 
us in all that he said and did. We may mention here only three 
things in which this can be observed. 

First, his soul was free from all fear—The disciples are 
with Jesus in a ship. A storm arises. Jesus sleeps on. The dis- 
ciples waken him with a cry of terror, “Lord, save us; we perish!” 
Jesus rises and says to them, “Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith?” —Lazarus, his friend, has died. Jesus says to his disciples, 
“Let us go into Judaea again.” They warn him, “Master, the 
Jews of late sought to stone thee; and goest thou thither again?” 
Jesus says, “Are there not twelve hours in the day? If any man 
walk in the day, he stumbleth not.”—Nor did Jesus fear to die, 
he plunged into his own death. The trembling of his scul in 
Gethsemane had a different cause, of which we shall speak later. 
“Fear not!” How often Jesus repeated these words to his dis- 
ciples, and the reason he gave was that though men can kill the 
body, they cannot kill the soul. 

Further, Jesus’ heart was free from care-—We all know the 
words, “No man can serve two masters.” Jesus could not do so. 
The rest of us can, or at least we are always trying to do so and 
making ourselves miserable in the attempt. Jesus served only one 
Master, and therefore his heart was free from care. “The Son of 
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man hath not where to lay his head.” But this was no care to him. 
In freedom he faced the whole world, with a holy carelessness 
and unconcern that again and again arouse our amazement. And 
this freedom he also demands in his disciples. “No man, having 
put his hand to the plow, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom 
of God.” 

In this inner freedom of Jesus are rooted all his great sayings, 
which seem so hard to us, and which-are in fact hard for us to 
fulfill. For Jesus they are self-evident; but to us his demands ap- 
pear impossible. Jesus, however, knows what he is asking of us. 
His own soul is free and it is into this freedom that he would lead 
us, whose souls are bound and imprisoned. 

And finally the greatest freedom of all: his life was free 
from sin. True, Jesus had much to do with sinners. He came to 
call them to repentance. They are the lost whom he would seek 
and save. But personally, as a fact of his own inner life, as a 
matter of his own personal experience, sin remained alien to him. 
The Bible on one of its first pages tells of the first man’s fall into 
sin. If we look into our own lives we may perhaps be tempted 
to speak of a fall into sin: the first lie, the first disobedience to 
a parental command, the first awakening of evil lust, the first 
desire for forbidden fruit. But was this really the first sin? No, 
the sin was already there; it was merely slumbering within us, 
and when the command came it wakened and stirred. 

With Jesus it was different. He himself once asked, ““Which 
of you convinceth me of sin?” Still this is only one passage and 
perhaps one should not hang too much on one nail. But read the 
Gospels and examine every word of Jesus in them, every one of 
his acts, his whole outward and inward life, above all his prayer 
life. If sin had ever entered his life, his consciousness, in any 
way or at any point, surely some trace of it would be found 
somewhere or somehow. But you will not discover the slightest 
trace: no sign of regret, not a word that points to an inner con- 
flict, no petition for forgiveness; for Jesus himself did not pray 
the Lord’s Prayer but rather taught it to his disciples. 
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We have a further confirmation of what has been said in the 
story of the temptation of Jesus. There were no witnesses of 
this remarkable event in the life of the Lord. Jesus himself must 
have told his disciples of the fact that at the beginning of his 
ministry he had had to undergo a severe struggle. But how does 
Jesus describe this struggle? He describes it as a struggle with a 
spiritual power which assailed him from the outside, but which 
could not penetrate to the inner citadel of his being. 

We have come to the end of our first point. We asked, who 
was Jesus? To arrive at an answer we first considered Jesus in 
his relationship to men. This has been only a brief survey, but 
what has it shown us? Certainly this one thing, that the longer 
and more rigorously the portrait of Jesus is examined, the more 
it towers above human standards of measurement; that all human 
standards fail; that when we look at Jesus we are standing before 
a mystery, a figure whose life reaches up into eternity and stems 
from eternity, before a personality whose most inward and secret 
being we cannot plumb. Who will give us the key to the mystery 
of the personality of Jesus? We shall find it if we now consider 
the second point: Jesus and God. 


II. Jesus anp Gop 

Thus far we have intentionally refrained from speaking of 
Jesus and God. And it has not been easy to avoid doing so; for 
it is self-evident that one cannot understand the personality of 
Jesus without considering his relationship to God. Jesus was a 
religious personality through and through. Of this there can be 
no manner of doubt, and we shall make no effort to prove the 
point. But now we may proceed to lay the strongest kind of 
emphasis upon this side of his being. Jesus and God. What can 
be said about this? What do the Gospels say? What does Jesus 
himself say? 

Jesus was by nature profoundly devout. He grew up a scion 
of the house of David—in modest circumstance, it is true, for 
he was known to the people as the son of Joseph the carpenter 
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of Nazareth; but it was nevertheless a home in which the piety 
of the fathers lived on and was cherished. Of his parents we are 
told that every year they made the passoyer pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem despite the long distance from Galilee and the difficulties of 
the journey. Already as a boy Jesus had made this journey, and 
how often he traveled the same road later with his disciples! As 
a boy he received instruction in the Law in the synagogue at 
Nazareth and throughout his life he continued regular attendance 
upon the synagogue. He knew the sacred Scriptures of his 
people; he read them, he loved them, he lived in them. For him 
“Moses and the prophets” were God’s holy Word. He did not 
come to abolish them, but to fulfill them. As a wandering 
preacher he went about proclaiming the coming kingdom of 
God in the streets, on the mountainsides, or from a fisherman’s 
boat. He also taught in the synagogues and the temple; that is, 
he expounded the Scriptures. He appeals to the Scriptures and 
his own sayings are shot through with citations and echoes from 
the Scriptures. The teacher of the Law who inquired after the 
way to life was answered with a counterquestion: “What is 
written in the Law? What readest thou?” ‘To the troubled Bap- 
tist he sends a message based upon Isaiah 61 to illuminate his own 
activity. In short, Jesus’ own religious life was rooted wholly in 
the religion of the Old Testament; the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob is also his God. 

There is, of course, another side of Jesus’ religious life and 
work which distinguishes him sharply from the devout of his 
time. And it is precisely this side which is strongly emphasized 
in our Gospels. The chief battle which Jesus had to wage was 
directed against the corrupt piety of his time. Nevertheless, it 
is a great mistake to think that in doing this Jesus was setting 
himself in opposition to the ancient faith of the fathers, that he 
desired to found a new religion. Nothing was further from his 
intention than this. He never assailed the faith that is founded 
upon the Scriptures of the Old Testament. What he fought 
against, and fought against with all his might, was the insincerity. 
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the meanness, the hypocrisy which was corrupting the founda- 
tion of true piety. What he fought against was the lack of the 
sense of truth, of love, of righteousness, of mercy. What Jesus 
taught and again put at the center of things was that religion is 
life in God and from God; that true piety is something inward, 
something great and simple; that one cannot serve God with half 
a heart but only with the whole soul, by complete surrender of 
one’s life; and that this service of God must show and prove itself 
in the service of one’s neighbor; that one must do good for the 
sake of the good and of God, without any secondary motives, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left. Grapes cannot be 
gathered from thorns nor figs from thistles. Only a good tree 
brings forth good fruit. Therefore the tree must first be made 
good; then it will bring forth good fruit. 

But when he said this, Jesus was not really saying anything 
new. He was only restoring and illuminating the deepest mean- 
ing, the original spirit, of the Old Testament. 

No, it is in something else that the mystery of Jesus, the 
uniqueness of his personality, his original, innermost life and 
being, are revealed to us. This is his own personal relationship to 
God. Jesus’ relation to God was different from that of all other 
men who lived before and after him. And he himself was fully 
conscious of this. Of this there cannot be the slightest doubt. 
Already in the twelve-year-old boy this consciousness, his higher 
self-consciousness, his divine consciousness, flashes forth in the 
words, ““Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?” 
And this self-consciousness, this certainty that his relation to God 
was different from that even of the greatest and devoutest men 
of his time, even of the prophets called of God, was of unclouded 
clarity, and it accompanied him to his death. 

It would be necessary to copy out the Gospels from begin- 
ning to end to prove this in detail. We can only attempt to illus- 
trate it briefly. 

Jesus called Nathaniel, and Nathaniel confessed him as his 
Lord. Jesus then said to him, “Thou shalt see greater things than 
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these... . Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon the Son of man.” What 
does this mean? It means that in their fellowship with Jesus the 
disciples will see the living God himself. —The seventy have 
returned from their first missionary journey and they are report- 
ing to Jesus what they have accomplished in his name. Jesus’ | 
response was a prayer of thanksgiving. Then he turned to his — 
disciples and said, “Many prophets and kings have desired to see 
those things which ye see, and have not seen them; and to hear | 
those things which ye hear, and have not heard them.” 

Of greatest importance for the relation of Jesus to his God 
is the prayer life of Jesus. He lived in prayer. Prayer was the 
food and drink of his soul. Often he spent whole nights in lonely 
places in order to pray. He also taught the disciples to pray. The 
Lord’s Prayer is the model prayer for all times. But this prayer 
was not for him but for his disciples. In John 17 we have a longer 
prayer of Jesus which we call the high-priestly prayer. But this 
prayer, too, occupies an exceptional position and therefore de- 
serves separate consideration. On the other hand, we find in the 
Synoptic Gospels five brief prayer passages which we may be 
convinced are genuine prayers of Jesus—Stossgebete, Luther 
might have called them. In four of these five prayers Jesus ad- 
dresses God as his Father; the fifth is a quotation from a psalm. 
In all of them the unique relationship in which Jesus stands to 
God finds clear expression, probably most clearly in that won- 
derful prayer of thanksgiving in Matthew 11:25-30: “I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes. Even so, Father; for so it seemed good in thy sight. 
All things are delivered unto me of my Father: and no man 
knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth any man the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
him.” Here we have the key to the mystery of Jesus. 

_ One thing more. In the Old Testament there are passages 
which testify in moving tones to the yearning and seeking of the 
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soul for the living God. “As the hart panteth after the water 

brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth 
for God, for the living God” (Psalm 42). And there are other 
passages that speak as stirringly, not of the search for God, but 
of the finding of God, of communion with God, who satisfies all 
the yearning of the soul. We think of the incomparably beautiful 
words of Psalm 73: “Whom have I in heaven but thee? and 
there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee. My flesh and 
my heart faileth: but God is the strength of my heart, and my 
portion for ever.” It is in such words that an evangelical Chris- 
tian can still find the expression of his saving faith. But the one 
is never without the other. With us the certainty of possessing 
God is inseparably bound up with the yearning for him. With 
Jesus it was different. He had God in that full sense which is 
expressed in his confession: “I and my Father are one.” 


I. THe INTENTION or Jesus 

And now we may finally go into the question, What was 
Jesus intention? This question cannot, of course, be dealt with 
exhaustively within the limits of this brief article. In fact, it can 
never be exhausted. If we were in the presence of a mystery 
when we asked the question, Who was Jesus? we are confronted 
by an even greater mystery when we ask, What was the intention 
of Jesus? And yet we do not understand Jesus fully until we seek 
to penetrate this mystery too. Let us therefore recall once more 
what we have discovered thus far. 

We started from the sources, the four Gospels, in order to 
learn to know the story of Jesus, and not only the story of Jesus, 
but Jesus himself, the historical Jesus, in his relation to men and 
to God. Many things we could only touch upon; others we were 
obliged to pass over altogether. But this much, we hope, has 
become clear: our way has led us upwards. We stood upon a 
height for the first time when we saw how Jesus, despite (or 
rather just because of) his closeness to men and his entering into 
their lives and loves and sufferings with his whole soul, neverthe- 
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less walked among them as a stranger because his real, inmost life 
was rooted, not in the world, but in eternity. It is only one step 
from here to what St. Paul describes in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians: “Christ Jesus, who, being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God, but made himself of no repu- 
tation, and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men.” Is the Christ of our faith, whom St. Paul 
here confesses, really different from the Jesus of history? No, he | 
is not. 
But we went further. We considered Jesus in his relation- | 
ship to God. We sought to understand him as a religious person- | 
ality. We attempted to look into his inner life, especially his 
prayer life. And again the way led us upwards. We saw that 
Jesus’ relationship to God was different from ours. “Father,” he 
called him—and “Father” in a wholly unique sense, in a way that | 
no man has ever called God his: Father. Moreover, when he | 
taught his disciples to pray to the Father, he included himself in 
this prayer to the Father, for he said, ““Whatsoever ye shall ask of | 
the Father in my name, he will give it you.” No man ever did 
that. Any attempt to measure Jesus by human standards breaks 
down here. So again we stand upon a height. And if we look 
back from this height upon the road we have traveled, we are 
obliged to say: Close as Jesus was to humanity even as a religious 
personality, he himself, in his inmost being and life, does not be- 
long on the side of men but on the side of God; not because he — 
calls God his Father, but because God is his Father; not because 
he seeks God and because his soul cries after him, but because he 
has God and is one with him. | 
Can we go still higher? We believe we can. If we read our 
Gospels carefully we shall find that Jesus’ consciousness of sonship 
is linked with his consciousness of vocation. This unity is not 
always clearly recognized, even by theologians. And yet it can 
be clearly observed. Consciousness of sonship and consciousness 
of vocation in Jesus are not two separate things; they rather 
coalesce in his personality into a wonderful unity. What is meant 
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by this is that where Jesus speaks of his sonship, of his relationship 
to his Father, he is also speaking of his vocation; and, contrari- 
wise, where he speaks of his vocation, of the purpose for which 
God sent him into the world, he speaks as the Son who does the 
Father’s will and is one with the Father. But this again casts a 
bright light upon the innermost intention of Jesus. Here we have 
the point from which all the rays of his life and work radiate 
and back to which they lead. 

When we contemplate the life and teaching, the activity and 
the suffering, the words and work of Jesus from this secure point, 
then we already have the answer to our question as to the inten- 
tion of Jesus. We may say: Jesus did not desire many different 
things; he wanted only one thing; and this one thing for which 
he lived and suffered and died he desired with his whole soul. 
Because he was the Son and, as the Son, knew himself to be one 
with the Father, he not only desired but was able to bring God 
himself to men and also to bring men back to God. This sounds 
altogether simple, and it is simple just because it is the truth. For 
what else could Jesus have meant when he prayed: “I thank thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes. Even so, Father; for so it seemed good in thy sight”; and 
then went on, still in the attitude of prayer, “All things are de- 
livered unto me of my Father: and no man knoweth the Son, but 
the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him”? And what else 
could Jesus have meant when, at the close of this wonderful scene 
in his life, he cried out, as though taking in all humanity in one 
transfigured view, “Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest’? 

Now, view the whole work of Jesus, including his suffering 
and death on the cross, from this twofold point of view, and you 
will discover that every detail, the smallest as well as the greatest, 
fits into the picture. You will discover, further, that this twofold 
point of view corresponds exactly with what we have previously 
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said of the personality of Jesus himself. Jesus and men—this now 
means: Jesus desired to bring men to God. Jesus and God—this 
now means: Jesus desired to bring God to men. And here, of 
course, we would not leave out of account the fact that this is 
really not a double task, but essentially one task, one work, one 
vocation. It is only that in each case the point of view is different, 
in one we start from men and in the other from God. 

Let us look first at Jesus’ saving work from this point of | 
view. His public activity began with his baptism by John. Cer- | 
tain of his vocation, Jesus comes to John and desires to be bap- 
tized by him. John refuses: “I have need to be baptized of thee, 
and comest thou to me?” But Jesus declares, “Thus it becometh 
us to fulfill all righteousness.” John’s baptism is an ordinance of 
God for sinful men who need divine forgiveness. Jesus does not 
need forgiveness. But he voluntarily submits to this ordinance of 
God, for he has come for the sake of sinners and he knows him- 
self to.be one with sinners; indeed, he came to call them to re- 
pentance, to seek and to save them. But while he, the pure and 
sinless One, puts himself on the same level with sinners, he also 
knows himself to be at one with God’s will; and this oneness of 
his will with God’s will is confirmed by the Spirit which de- 
scended upon him as well as by the voice from heaven: “This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” We see here that 
consciousness of sonship and consciousness of vocation are com- 
pletely one. 

But where will this road that Jesus now starts out upon, this 
road that is his own, yet also God’s, lead him? From the begin- 
ning we look to the end; for the end is already included in the 
beginning. And Jesus himself gives us the right to relate the two. 
Shortly before the end of his life Jesus spoke once more, as he 
so often had, of his vocation: “I come to send fire on the earth; 
and would that it were already kindled!” And then he continues 
significantly: “But I have a baptism to be baptized with; and how 
am I straitened till it be accomplished!” Another saying of Jesus 
that points in this direction and also occurs in these last days of 
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his ministry is that addressed to the sons of Zebedee who desired 
places of honor on either side of him in the kingdom of his glory: 
“Are ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, and to be 
baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with?” Thus the 
baptism at the Jordan already points to the cross of Golgotha. 

But this road has not yet been traveled. Between the beginning 
and the end there is a long road to go. And does this road inevi- 
tably lead to the cross? Must it necessarily lead there? We re- 
mind ourselves again of what Jesus wanted: He wanted to bring 
men to God and God to men. Does this involve and include the 
way of the cross? Is there no other way to this end? At the very 
beginning of his ministry, in the solitude of the wilderness, Jesus 
was confronted with this question. And the question came, not 
from within but from the outside, pressed upon him by the 
tempter. But firmly and definitely Jesus rejected it. 

On still another occasion the same question confronted 
Jesus, and again from the outside, but this time in the plea of 
one of his most loved disciples: “Be it far from thee, Lord: this 
shall not be unto thee.” And again Jesus recognizes in this plea 
the voice of the tempter and says, “Get thee behind me, Satan: 
thou art an offence unto me, for thou savourest not the things 
that be of God, but those that be of men.” When it is a question 
of his vocation he will have nothing to do with men; he will heed 
only the voice of God; he will do only the will of God. And 
here again his consciousness of vocation is inseparably bound up 
with his consciousness of sonship. 

. And still a third time did this question press in upon him. 
This time in his spiritual agony in Gethsemane as it 1s reflected in 
his prayer: “O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me.” This is without doubt the severest struggle which Jesus had 
to undergo, and we may well say that here we are in the presence 
of a mystery whose depths we cannot plumb. Here conscious- 
ness of sonship and consciousness of vocation are really subjected 
to the extreme of inner tension, but a tension that is resolved as 
soon as it occurs, just as the sun can be obscured for a moment 
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behind a cloud. The sun is still there, however, and the next 
moment it shines forth again the more brilliantly and victoriously. 
There are perhaps three things that we can say: first, the con- 
sciousness of sonship is not obscured; second, in prayer Jesus 
must regain full clarity as to what the will of God is; and finally, 
the tension between consciousness of sonship and consciousness 
of vocation which occurs here is immediately overcome, as 1s 


clearly shown by the second petition which follows immediately | 


upon the first petition in the prayer in Gethsemane. So here, too, 


consciousness of sonship and consciousness of vocation are united | 


in a wonderful unity. 


What was Jesus’ intention? What did Jesus want? We | 


believe that the answer is already evident, even in the few indi- 
cations we have already given: Jesus desired, in accord with 


Goa’s will, to die for men in oneed by dying to bring men to God | 


and God to men. 

But the cross stands at the end of the road which Jesus had 
to tread, not at the beginning. Why? Was this, too, necessary? 
Humanly speaking, if Jesus had to die and wanted to die for the 
sins of men, would it not have been easier for him if God had 
put the cross at the beginning instead of making his whole life 
a journey to the cross? 


There are two considerations which forbid this, two | 


thoughts which give us the key to this question. The first is the 


thought that we dare not separate the death of Jesus from his | 
life, that we dare not separate his suffering from his acting. True, | 


his death was in the first place a passive suffering of death; Jesus, 
too, suffered death. But the death of Jesus was not merely passive 
suffering; it was also an action; it was his greatest act, the crown 
of his activity, for it was the voluntary surrender of his life; it 
was a service. And if the death of Jesus was this, then his whole 
life also is to be seen from this point of view. His teaching and 


preaching and healing—all of it is comprehended in that one | 


great saying uttered by Jesus himself, ““The Son of man came not 


to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ran- | 
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som for many.” The life and death of Jesus are of a piece. 

This is one reason why the cross stands at the end and not 
at the beginning. It belongs at the end, for it is the consumma- 
tion of all his service; it is the consummation of his total surrender 
of himself. 

Then the second reason. Jesus wanted to bring men to God 
and God to men. We could also have said: Jesus desired to bring 
in the kingdom of God; he wanted to establish the reign of God. 
And the way to this led him to the cross. But Jesus had first to 
lay the foundation for the reign of God. He had to lead men to 
God, men who by faith in him recognized God’s rule and re- 
ceived God’s forgiveness. And this Jesus did through his three- 
year ministry. He drew to himself men who saw and experienced 
in him the living God in his holiness and his forgiving grace and 
whom he then made fit for his service. Thus he planted the king- 
dom of God. And in that he planted the kingdom of God he at 
the same time destroyed the power of Satan. 

And now just a brief concluding word. Who was Jesus? 
What was his intention? These two questions we have tried to 
answer. The answer that we have found can be summed up in 
the name which Jesus was so fond of applying to himself: the 
Son of man. It is a puzzling name, and yet not so enigmatic as 
may appear at first glance, for this name is a title of the Messiah 
that goes back to Daniel 7:13. But on the lips of Jesus it is more 
than this. It expresses what Jesus desires to be for us. In the 
Gospels Jesus speaks of himself and of the Son of man in two 
ways: in connection with his coming again in glory and in con- 
nection with his suffering and death. For Jesus two ideas are 
joined and amalgamated in this name, both of which originate in 
the Old Testament: the Messiah-king upon the throne and the 
suffering servant of the Lord who gives his life as a sacrifice for 
the sins of his people. In this double sense Jesus is the Son of 
man, who by dying works salvation for men, but who through 
his death breaks through into a new life of glory in order that as 
the King upon the throne he may draw all men unto himself. In 
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the parable of the corn of wheat, Jesus bound these two ideas | 
together: the corn of wheat falls into the ground and dies; but it 
dies in order to bring forth much fruit. So from this word of | 
Jesus there shines into the darkness of the cross the Easter light 
with its promise: “Because I live, ye shall live also.” 


PROPORTIONATE JUDGMENT 


By Uxricn S. Leupotp 


Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 


This study seeks to clarify the relation of faith and good works 
in the Last Judgment. The New Testament teaches clearly that 
men are justified and saved by faith alone—““Thy faith hath saved 
thee” (Luke 7:50); “A man is justified by faith without the deeds 
of the law” (Romans 3:28). But the New Testament declares 
with equal emphasis that the Last Judgment will be a judgment 
according to works. This is woven into every strand of its tex- 
ture and can be proved by countless quotations. In the Synoptics 
it appears implicitly in many parables (notably the Parable of 
the Last Judgment, Matthew 25) and explicitly in a saying such 
as Matthew 16:27, “The Son of man shall come in the glory of 
his Father with his angels; and then shall he reward every man 
according to his works.” In John 5:28ff. we read: “The hour is 
coming, in the which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth; they that have done good, unto the resur- 
rection of life; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection 
of damnation.” St. Paul, the great herald of salvation by faith 
alone, proclaims the judgment according to works in every epis- 
tle; so he asserts in II Corinthians 5:10, “We must all appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ; that every one may receive 
the things done in his body, according to that he has done, 
whether it be good or bad” (cf. also Romans 2:3-11; Galatians 
6:7ff., Ephesians 6:8; Colossians 3:24ff.). And the same warn- 
ing recurs in Revelation 2:23, “I will give unto every one of you 
according to your works” (cf. also 20:12; 22:12). 

Attempts are frequently made to minimize the importance 
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of this emphasis. It is variously represented as a residue of Juda- 
istic morality, or as a fond hope, anchored not in the whole of 
the Christian message, but solely in the personal feelings of Jesus 
or his apostles. 

But judgment according to works is a doctrine too often 
mentioned and too emphatically stressed to be disposed of in this 
manner. It cannot be deleted arbitrarily from the New Testa- — 
ment picture of the Last Things. Beyond dispute, it stands in 
diametrical opposition to the doctrine of salvation by faith alone. 
But the equal emphasis given to these two doctrines tends to 
show that both are necessary in order to teach the whole truth. 
And theology must not attempt.to blur either of these lines; it 
must rather endeavor to determine the point at which they cross 
and the angle which they form. 

The treatment of this problem has, broadly speaking, pro- 
ceeded in two directions. The first may be summarized as “faith 
plus works,” the second as “faith or works.” 


FairH pLus Works 

According to the first explanation, both faith and works 
are decisive for man’s eternal destiny. The priority, however, 
belongs to faith. Man is converted by faith alone. By faith he 
is born again and takes hold of the gracious promises of God. 
But after regeneration he must prove his faith by works. And 
his works will tip the balance for or against him in the Last 
Judgment. 

At first sight, this explanation seems to satisfy on both 
counts. Faith is made the basic requirement for salvation, but 
good works are also recognized as indispensable for a Christian. 
Furthermore, it is clearly seen that works are good, because and 
in so far as they are an expression of faith. Both St. Paul and St. 
James may be expected to be content with this correlation of 
their views. 

However, when regarded more closely, the seeming balance 
of faith and works will be discovered to be merely theoretical. 
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Actually this view suspends justification by faith and leaves man’s 
salvation to rest on the tottering foundation of his works. Only 
the man who is converted on his deathbed may confidently ex- 
pect eternal salvation. Everyone else must anxiously ask himself 
whether or not his works prove his faith, i.e. whether or not they 
are genuinely good, good enough to stand the test of the Last 
Judgment. And only an unfettered optimism or fond illusion 
could lead to the expectation that even a believing Christian could 
stand in the Judgment on the basis of his works. The better he 
knows and loves his Lord, the more he will detect and deplore 
his continuing sinfulness and his repeated failings. And he will 
see no hope for himself if his “new obedience” should be the 
touchstone for his eternal salvation. 

Of course, it may be argued that he will have to grasp God’s 
forgiveness in faith again and again. But with this argument— 
true as it may be—the whole previous construction falls to the 
ground. The neat distinction of salvation by faith and judgment 
by works as a “before” and “after” has been abandoned. And 
we still have to explain how the hope of free salvation and the 
expectation of a judgment by works are related to each other. 


Fairy or Works 

While the first explanation applied the two opposing stand- 
ards to successive stages in the spiritual history of a believer, the 
second refers them to different groups of men. According to 
this view, the promise of salvation by faith is directed and appli- 
cable only to the believer, while unbelievers will be judged 
according to their works. Here the distinction between Gospel 
and Law, i.e. between God’s message of free forgiveness and 
man’s responsibility to do good, is conceived much more clearly 
than in the former view. But it is difficult to reconcile this expla- 
nation with biblical evidence, for judgment according to works 
is by no means reserved for unbelievers. On the contrary, both 
Jesus and the apostles direct this message to those who have ac- 
cepted the Gospel of salvation. And should it be said that faith 
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is an escape from or substitute for the obligation of doing good? 

Of course, one may reply that, in actual practice, a Christian 
is never exclusively a believer. He lives at once “in the Spirit” 
and “in the flesh.” The promise of divine forgiveness applies to 
him only in so far as he lives in the Spirit, only in so far as he is 
a believer. But inasmuch as he remains imperfect and continues 
to live in the flesh, the warning of a judgment according to works 
applies also to him. This correction must be accepted. But it 
destroys the neat distinction of the original explanation. ‘The 
problem again arises as to how the opposing standards may be har- 
monized in the spiritual life of a believer. He cannot simply 
waver between a bold appreciation of grace and a fearful looking 
for the day of reckoning. Certainly the two contrasting messages 
are not arbitrarily set side by side in the New Testament; they 
stand in a certain relation which we may describe even though 
we may not be able fully to understand it. 


Tue Two Measures 

This study proposes to throw light on the subject from a 
discussion of Jesus’ words in Matthew 7: 1-5: “Judge not, that ye 
be not judged. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged: and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to 
you again,” etc. 

The expression “measure of judgment,” used here by Jesus, 
was one familiar to the rabbis. Jewish theology distinguished two 
measures by which God might judge man, the “measure of grace,” 
middat harachamim, and the “measure of righteousness,” middat 
haddin. If God dealt with men according to his mercy, he ap- 
plied the measure of grace. But if he judged them according to 
their works, the measure of righteousness would be the standard. 
In other words, the same antinomy to which we previously have 
pointed also occupied the thinking of the Jewish rabbis. As they 
studied the Old Testament, they could not fail to notice the con- 
trast between God’s repeated promises of grace and mercy and 
his stern warnings of a righteous judgment according to the 
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works of men, whether they be good or whether they be evil. 

Jewish theology, however, was unable to resolve this antin- 
omy. Pharisaic piety wavered unsteadily between confidence and 
fear. It could not lead men to spiritual peace. In his punctilious 
observance of the Law, the Pharisee indeed presumed to satisfy 
God’s “measure of righteousness” and to prepare a positive bal- 
ance of credit for the accounting in the Last Judgment. But on 
the basis of his own works he could never be absolutely certain 
of having gone far enough in his zeal for the Law. He therefore 
realized the need for mercy. However, as the preoccupation with 
his own works prevented him from realizing the whole serious- 
ness of the judgment, so he failed to grasp the full meaning of 
God’s mercy because he based it on a human claim. By virtue of 
his descent from Abraham, the Pharisee expected to have the 
benefit of being judged by the measure of grace. 

Even though his observance of the Law might not fully 
satisfy the demands of the measure of righteousness, God would 
let mercy prevail in the case of a “son of Abraham.” He failed 
to realize that mercy by its very nature precludes any sort of 
claim. Mercy, properly speaking, is a favor undeserved by the 
recipient. And the recipient who claims mercy on the basis of 
some sort of right or merit excludes the very gift which he de- 
mands. Asa matter of fact, even his descent from Abraham could 
eae the Pharisee no full assurance of God’s mercy. Too many 

“sons of Abraham” had become so neglectful of the Law that the 
Pharisee himself considered them beyond the reach of God’s 
mercy. 

By its preoccupation with human merits—be they the works 
of the Law or evidence of descent from Abraham—Jewish the- 
ology was unable to resolve the antinomy between the measure 
of grace and the measure of righteousness. 


Jupeinc One’s FELLow Man 
The problem had ‘to be attacked from a wholly different 
angle. Jesus put it on a new basis when he said, “With what 
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measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” This state- 
ment completely resolves the antinomy between the two meas- 
ures. It deflects man’s attention from his own merits and appeals 
rather to his faith; for the decision, whether a man will be judged 
according to the measure of grace or according to the measure 
of righteousness, now rests with his faith. His own attitude is 
decisive. He who metes with the measure of mercy will be meas- 
ured by the measure of mercy. Contrariwise, he who metes with 
the measure of righteousness will be measured by the measure of 
righteousness. According to his faith it shall be unto him. 

Basically, Jesus’ words refer to the manner in which man 
judges his fellow man. Whether he judges him by the measure 
of mercy or of righteousness will determine the measure by 
which he himself will be judged. In the judgment according to 
the measure of righteousness, the actual worth of a man’s deeds 
will be decisive. Both good and evil works will be valued accord- 
ing to the unbending standards of the Law. And before the all- 
seeing eye of God, the latter will doubtless outweigh the former. 
But the judgment according to grace will appraise both good and 
evil works apart from and above their merit. Evil works, though 
they be dark and many, will be forgiven, and the good will be 
rewarded in spite of their imperfection and insignificance. Every 
man may choose the measure by which he wants his works to be 
judged. But the indication of his choice lies in the manner of 
his own judging. 

This interpretation is borne out by many other sayings of 
Jesus. So Matthew 6:14-15, “If ye forgive men their trespasses, 
your heavenly Father will also forgive you: but if ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your tres- 
passes,” and Matthew 5:7, “Blessed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain mercy” (cf. James 2:13). The parables of the Un- 
forgiving Servant and the Pharisee and Publican are other illus- 
strations of the same principle. 


Jupcinc ONESELF | 
There exists, then, a due proportion between man’s love to- 
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ward his neighbor and God’s love toward man. God will judge 
man as leniently or as severely as man judges his fellow man. 

This principle, however, may easily be misunderstood, as 
if it meant that man can earn the mercy of God by showing 
mercy to his fellow man. This would imply a subtle form of 
work-righteousness. 

The mercy which Jesus demands is infinitely more than a 
“good work” wrought by man. In the passage referred to, he 
closely associates man’s judgment on others with that on himself. 
Not only is God’s judgment in direct proportion to man’s judg- 
ment on his fellow man, but the latter is in inverse proportion to 
his judgment on himself. In other words, the man who judges 
himself leniently and sees himself in a favorable light will judge 
others severely and gleefully expose their failings. Contrariwise, 
the man who criticizes himself harshly and acknowledges his 
own shortcomings is likely to judge others leniently and recog- 
nize whatever good he can find in their lives. He who probes 
for “motes” in his fellow man’s eyes is likely to be one who has 
failed to discover the “beam” in his own eye. On the other hand, 
he who knows of the beam in his own eye, and concerns himself 
about its removal, will be prepared for a truly just (that is, merci- 
ful) treatment of the mote in his brother’s eye. 

This simile allows a twofold interpretation. In the first 
place, the “beam” in the eye obstructs the vision of the man. It 
makes him blind. But the blindness in itself is not his greatest 
failing. All men’are blind where righteousness is concerned. 
Blindness in itself may be counted a mitigating circumstance in 
the Judgment (Luke 12:47ff.; James 4:17; Matthew 12:27, 4t). 
Jesus warns not against blindness as such ‘but agairist the failure 
of men to realize and admit their own blindness. The man who 
seeks to remove his..brother’s ““mote’’ will fail because he mis- 
judges himself. He believes himself fit to help the other. But he 
lacks the first requirement for'such action: he lacks clear sight. 
And his offer: shows that he is not even conscious of his impedi- 
ment. The saying about the bearn’ and the mote warns man ‘to 
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judge himself, i.c. to realize and admit his own blindness. Jesus 
came to make the blind see. But there is no remedy for those who 
falsely judge themselves to have perfect vision. A man can be 
blind to his own blindness. 

This understanding is borne out by other passages in the 
New Testament. For example, it explains the paradoxical saying 
in John 9:39ff.: “And Jesus said, For judgment I am come into 
this world, that they which see not might see, and that they 
which see might be made blind. And some of the Pharisees .. . 
said unto him, Are we blind also? Jesus said unto them, If ye 
were blind, ye should have no sin: but now ye say, We see; there- 
fore your sin remaineth.” The sin of the Pharisees was not simply 
their blindness but their presumption that they could see. There- 
fore the Judgment would manifest their blindness (cf. Matthew 
23:16-17). Similarly, the most serious fault of the church in 
Laodicea consisted not in its spiritual poverty and blindness, but 
in the fact that it did not know it (Revelation 3:17; cf. I Corin- 
thians 4:8). 

However, if man remains unconscious of the “beam”’ in his 
eye and the blindness caused by it, the light of truth cannot enter 
his eye and through it his heart (Matthew 6: 22-23), and he walks 
in darkness. Spiritual darkness exists wherever man refuses to 
own up to his own blindness and therefore excludes the help he 
might receive from Christ (cf. John 3:18-21 and I John 1:6-10). 

On the other hand, a man will walk in the light when he 
discovers the beam in his eye and permits Christ to remove it. 
St. Paul seems to refer directly to Jesus’ words in Matthew 7 
when he says (I Corinthians 11:31), “If we would judge our- 
selves, we should not be judged.” 


But the “beam” in Jesus’ saying represents not only man’s 
failure to “see,” i.e. to know the will of God. Judgment con- 
cerns more than vision and knowledge. It also measures the 
actual accomplishments of a person. In his judgment on himself 
man all too often overlooks not only his blindness but also his 
inability. to: do good, or, to use a New Testament expression, his 
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“poverty” in good works. He is quite conscious of all the good 
things that he may have done, but he is equally forgetful of his 
evil deeds. 

Here again it is true that it is not the amount of good or evil 
which a man may have done that decides the issue, but his esti- 
mate of himself. All men are “poor” as far as righteousness is 
concerned. Before God they are beggars. The question is 
whether or not they realize their poverty or imagine them- 
selves to be “rich” (cf. I Corinthians 4 and Revelation 3, as 
* quoted above). There can be no doubt that the Pharisees lived 
better lives than the harlots and publicans. Jesus judged the 
works of both groups in proportion to their own self-estimate. 
The Pharisees trusted in themselves that they were righteous and 
despised others (Luke 18:9). Jesus judged them by their own 
claim and found them wanting. The publicans acknowledged 
and judged their own sinfulness. Jesus found them better than 
their claim. The guests who considered themselves honorable 
enough to sit at the head of the table were examined most criti- 
cally by the host and found undeserving of the honor they had 
usurped, while the guests satisfied to sit at the lower end of the 
table were invited to move up. 

This view also sheds light on the Judgment Parable in Mat- 
thew 25:31ff. A superficial reading might suggest that this para- 
ble encourages crass work-righteousness. The good or evil works 
of men seem to be the only standard by which they are commis- 
sioned either for the Kingdom or for everlasting fire. However, 
two considerations may alter this initial impression. In the first 
place, it cannot be assumed that all the works of those on the 
right were good. In that case, they would be perfect and sinless, 
an understanding hardly in keeping with other New Testament 
evidence. Nor should it be taken for granted that all the works 
of those on the left were evil and that there was no trace of good 
in their lives. Doubtless, evil and good works were intertwined 
in the lives of both groups. Why, then, did the Judge consider 
only the good works of the one and only the evil works of the 
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other? Could it be that he judged the two groups by their-re- 
spective claims, their judgments of themselves? Those to the 
right had not claimed any credit for their good works. They 
were astonished to have their works of mercy thus extolled. They 
had never presumed to think that Christ was under obligation 
because of the service they had rendered to a needy brother. 
They would never have dared to demand the eternal reward 
which they received. 

Those to the left, on the other hand, knew of no failure or 
omission on their part. They had come to the Judgment quite 
confidently, satisfied with the record of their lives. They there- 
fore resented the censure of the Judge, for they had never realized 
the seriousness of their failure to serve the needy. What they had 
failed to acknowledge by judging themselves was now brought 
home to them with the full severity of the Judgment. The cocky 
assurance of those who boasted their wonderful works done in 
the name of Jesus (Matthew 7:22) was of the same order. The 
very boast of good works betrayed them as workers of iniquity. 


Jupeine Gop 

Lastly, these words from the Sermon on the Mount may 
also be applied to man’s judgment of God. “With what judgment 
ye judge (sc. God), ye shall be judged.” This interpretation of 
the verse in question may be a bit far-fetched and beyond the 
scope of Jesus’ warning. But in the very manner in which man 
accepts this divine saying, he pronounces a judgment on God. 

Of course, in this connection, the term “Judging” may not 
be taken in the strict literal sense of the word. Man cannot make 
himself a judge over the Lord, except by sheer presumption. And 
yet, though man has neither right nor ability to judge his Maker, 
God condescends so far as to invite the judgment of man. And 
man cannot but arrive at some sort of judgment concerning God. 
His faith implies a judgment or opinion, a conviction about what 
God is and wants:. Man conceives a mental picture of God, and 
his faith is determined by the lines of this’ picture. Jesus con- 
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sistently distinguishes two pictures of God and traces their im- 
plications on the faith and life of a person. The first picture 
represents God as a heartless man who drives hard bargains with 
his customers. He deals with men according to the letter of the 
Law and will not remit an inch of his claims. He is a hard task- 
master, arbitrary, exacting, and unpredictable. In the last analysis, 
he is a selfish God who would squeeze out of man every ounce 
of sacrifice that is due him. 

A judgment that views God in such terms will naturally 
affect a man’s relation to God—in other words, his faith. If God 
drives hard bargains, man must do the same. He must endeavor 
to beat the Lord at his own game. His only hope consists in 
holding God to the terms he has made. If God insists on every 
act of obedience that is due him, man will insist with equal firm- 
ness that he shall not be expected to move a little finger beyond 
the requirement of the legal code and that, on the other hand, he 
shall receive due reward for such obedience as he renders. The 
Law, as it were, stands above both man and God. By its authority 
God keeps man under subjection. But by the same authority man 
can also make demands on God. The relation between God and 
man is that between employer and employee. The employer 
dictates a contract which obliges the laborer to work to the limit 
of his strength and endurance. But the same contract entitles 
the latter to demand due recognition and remuneration for his 
services. 

It would be wrong to say that a man who holds such views 
of God has no faith. The Pharisees who judged God in terms 
like these were no “unbelievers.” But their faith was based on a 
wrong judgment of God. And this misconception perverted their 
faith into work-righteousness and made them as hard, selfish, and 
punctilious as the God whom they pictured. 

The third servant in the Parable of the Talents had this .con- 
ception of the Lord’s character (Matthew 25:24). “Lord, I 
know thee; that thou art a hard man, reaping where thou hast 
not’ sown; and ‘gathering where thou hast not strawed.” '‘There- 
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fore he did exactly as much as was required; he returned the 
money as he had received it, not one cent less or more. He had 
no intention of doing anything special, of going out of his way 
for the good of his master. He had kept the law to the letter and 
felt quite content with his record. The workers in the vineyard 
shared the same attitude. A contract had been made which 
obliged them to work all day in the vineyard and obligated the 
householder to pay them a penny in the evening. They faithfully 
fulfilled their part of the bargain. They bore the burden and 
heat of the day. In the evening they demanded their pay, and 
they resented it when the same amount was given to others who 
had not deserved it (Matthew 20: 1ff.). 

However, according to Jesus these men had a wrong con- 
ception of God. The true picture of God is one which represents 
him as a Father who deals with his children not according to 
merit but according to grace. Even in those parables in which 
Jesus portrays God as a “master” or “king,” he acts less like a 
master or king than with the tender mercy of a father. 

God’s grace comes to man in two ways. First, he forgives 
the sins of men, and second, he promises rewards for their good 
works. Jesus as well as all the writers of the New Testament 
consistently stresses these two expressions of God’s goodness to- 
ward men. Not only the forgiveness of sins but also the offer of 
rewards are part of the Gospel. 

Both are entirely unmerited on the side of man. The evil 
works do not merit forgiveness. They deserve only wrath and 
punishment. And the verdict of pardon is based solely on the 
grace of God. 

Likewise the good works of men are not worthy of any 
reward. They are far from being perfect; they are shot through 
and tainted with sin. The promise of reward is not meant to 
encourage work-righteousness. The reward, as St. Paul says 
(Romans 4:4), is reckoned not of debt but of grace. Luther 
compares the good works of man with the sacraments. In them- 
selves they are but sins. Even Jesus’ words, commanding them 
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and attaching a promise of reward to their fulfillment, do not 
change their character. No transubstantiation takes place. The 
work of a sinner is and remains sin. But as the doer of the work 
hears Jesus’ command and promise, his work, as it were, becomes 
a sacrament. It becomes “God pleasing and meritorious in the 
shade of God’s promise and under the wings of grace” (sub 
umbra promissionum et sub ala gratiae sunt placita et meritoria ). 

It must therefore be acknowledged that God is a good Father 
whose offers of forgiveness and reward are gifts entirely unde- 
served. It is then impossible for man to construct a claim of any 
kind that would entitle him to be the recipient of these gifts. The 
relation of God and man cannot be represented as a sort of legal 
contract by which either party obliges itself and the other to the 
fulfillment of certain duties. Such conceptions are ruled out en- 
tirely by the “gift” character of God’s grace. If it is a gift, and 
given only as such, man cannot demand it. For what is demanded 
is no longer a gift. 

The only logical response to the offer of a gift is grateful 
acceptance. In other words, man can do no more than believe 
that God means what he says: that he will indeed forgive and 
reward, unbelievable though it sounds. But he who does just this 
and accepts God’s promise in faith will find it to be true. His 
sins will be forgiven, his good works rewarded. 


Tue STANDARDS OF THE JUDGMENT 

The following conclusions may be drawn from this investi- 
gation. The Last Judgment will be a proportionate judgment. 
The standard of God’s judgment is not absolute but relative, 1.c. 
relative to the attitude of men. That attitude concerns the man- 
ner in which man judges God, himself, and his fellow man. 

1. That man who asks only mercy of God will receive 
mercy, his sin will be forgiven, his good works rewarded. But 
the man who asks to be judged according to his desert will also 
be granted his wish, i.e. he will be judged according to the strict 
letter of the Law and doubtless be found wanting. 
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2. That man who judges himself in need of mercy, i.e. who 
acknowledges his own blindness and weakness, will be forgiven 
and unexpectedly rewarded. But the man who sees no need for 
forgiveness in his own life because he is complacently satisfied 
with it, will fail, when he needs it in the Last Judgment, to find 
the forgiveness that he spurned. 

3. That man who extends mercy to others, overlooks their 
faults, and exalts their good points will be judged alike by 
God. But the man who elaborates on the sins of others and be- 
littles their good works will be judged according to the same rule 
by God. 

The Last Judgment, therefore, is both a judgment according 
to faith and a judgment according to works. But faith is never to 
be understood as a peculiar work of man which can be examined 
together with or in addition to works. Such an understanding 
would make a “superwork” of faith, an extraordinary effort on 
the part of man, and would only lead to a refined form of work- 
righteousness. Faith is rather the standard by which the works 
of man are measured. On the other hand, man’s works will not 
be disregarded in the Judgment, for not the shadow of a man but 
his actual life on earth will be judged. 

This standard combines mercy and justice. Every man who 
enters God’s glory will be an astounding example of God’s mercy 
which grants life and special rewards to those who are totally 
undeserving. And yet God’s justice appears in the fact that there 
is no mercy for those who refuse it. 

At first sight, this seeming relativization may appear to 
smack dangerously of laxity. But it ought to be remembered 
that Christian ethics follow the same principle. Jesus gave no 
absolute standards but bound up the duties of a man with his 
faith. The Golden Rule shows that a man’s duties to his fellow 
man are proportionate to his desires for himself, and the second 
great commandment stresses the same point. St. Paul, in Romans 
14 and again in I Corinthians 8-10, emphatically rejects an objec- 
tive ethical standard. Both eating meat and abstaining from it can 
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be ethically good. The decisive standard in either case is the 
faith of the individual. 


Justice, HumMaN anp Divine 

It is instructive to compare the Last Judgment with the 
judgments handed down in human courts of law. Superficially 
it may appear that human courts proceed merely by justice and 
that the principle of mercy does not influence jurisprudence. “An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth” is the basis of all justice. 
In other words, the verdict is commensurate with the crime of 
the accused. His deeds only are measured, but the intentions of 
his heart cannot be weighed by a human judge or jury. Hatred 
of his fellow man makes a man guilty before God. But human 
courts cannot be expected to prosecute a man for the intentions 
of his heart which cannot be proved. They must base their ver- 
dict on the works of man alone. 

However, this disregard of man’s heart in the administration 
of human justice stems not from unwillingness but from inability. 
Man’s feeling for justice and fairness tells him that crimes should 
not be considered in themselves but rather in proportion to the 
intentions of the perpetrator. Matthew 7:2 holds true not only 
of God’s judgment. Even natural reason cannot but agree that 
the principle ennunciated here is a supreme expression of fairness 
and justice. Everybody feels that an offender should be judged 
in proportion to his own judgment on himself, others, and God. 
Men are much more likely to overlook the offense of one who 
pleads guilty than of one who boasts his innocence. And to a 
certain extent even codified law and the courts make allowance 
for such considerations. Their verdicts are based not solely on 
the nature of the crime but also on the attitude of the criminal. 
In acknowledging mitigating circumstances even human courts 
temper justice with mercy. 

And yet they cannot go very far in this direction. Ordi- 
narily the nature of the crime, regardless of the attitude of the 
criminal, will determine the punishment. For the nature of the 
crime may be proved and determined with scientific accuracy, 
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but the attitude of the offender is often deceptive. His seeming 
remorse may be sheer hypocrisy or his sullen obstinacy the smoke- 
screen for a feeling of deep shame. No human court, not the best 
lie detector, can probe into the deep recesses of the heart. The 
Lord alone searches hearts, and all human courts are only faint 
reflections of that Judgment which he will conduct and in which 
he will perfectly temper justice with mercy. 

The Last Judgment therefore will be incomparably more 
just and merciful than any human courts of law. For that very 
reason it should serve as a guide and standard for human justice. 
If theology today seeks for a theological basis of justice, it can 
find that basis nowhere else than in the standards of the Last 
Judgment. Creation can never furnish us with a principle of 
justice, for creation tells us what “is,” but justice tells us what 
“ought to be.” The one speaks to us in the indicative, the other 
in the imperative, and it is impossible to deduce an indicative 
from an imperative. But the fundamental principles of the Last 
Judgment are dimly known to every human mind and clearly 
expounded in the Scriptures. From here both justice and mercy 
must be defined. 

JUDGMENT OF THE HEATHEN 

Finally, it ought to be said that a proportionate judgment 
will also do justice to the heathen. At the back of many minds 
lurks the suspicion that God will be partial and unfair in the Last 
Judgment. The eternal fate of many a noble heathen or many a 
wretched unbeliever who never had a chance to see the beauty 
of the Gospel is a perplexing problem for many sincere believers. 
And if Christianity consisted either in the punctilious perform- 
ance of good works or in shouting, “I am saved by the blood of 
Jesus, Hallelujah!” such misgivings would be only too justified. 

However, if the Judgment is proportionate to the self-judg- 
ment of a person, all these difficulties disappear, for every man 
himself chooses the standard by which he desires to be judged. 
Whether or not the heathen who has never come to faith in 
Christ will be saved is not for us to say. Asa matter of fact, look- 
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ing at either the works or the faith of the heathen, we have no 
grounds for claiming salvation for any of them, save for the 
abounding grace of God. But we may rest assured that all men, 
Christians or non-Christians, will have the benefit of both the 
absolute justice and the absolute mercy of God. For Christ died 
for the sins of the whole world, and we mortals cannot set the 
boundaries of his mercy, even as we have no right to usurp it. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. AND CHURCH LIFE 
IN NORTHERN EUROPE 


By WALTER LINDSTROM 


Turku, Finland 


Since this review is written by a man who is himself a Swede, 
courtesy ought to demand that the report on the situation in 
SwEDEN should come last. The reason for ignoring this demand is 
that the development in Sweden has at some points influenced the 
situation in the other northern countries of Europe and conse- 
quently can furnish an explanation of certain facts in their theol- 
ogy and church life. 

Within the churches of Scandinavia and Finland there has 
recently appeared a marked tendency toward integration of 
church life through an appeal, stronger than was formerly mani- 
fest, to the sense of responsibility on the part of professedly 
Christian and active members. When a folk-church, which is an 
integral part of the society in which it exists, begins to have a pro- 
found awareness of the effects of secularization, it faces great 
dangers, especially when its members continue to expect the 
church, both locally and nationally, to take an obvious and active 
part in the life of the people. A completely new understanding 
of the church’s position must arise to make it clear that the life 
of the congregation is dependent upon the assumption of respon- 
sibility by its members. The character of the Christian congrega- 
tion as a living organism is manifested, negatively, through the 
consequences of secularization. 

The effort toward integration within church life is also re- 
flected in theological research, and in some respects it may be said 
that theology has served as a guide. At the very time that Karl 
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Barth began to make his contribution on the continent there 
appeared in Swedish theology an attempt to investigate and define 
that which is essentially Christian in the faith, and to differentiate 
this from those developments of various schools of thought which 
many have assumed are closely related to Christianity—for ex- 
ample, the humanistic ideology which has been dominated by 
Idealism. Anders Nygrén’s great study, Eros and Agape, (2 vol- 
umes, 1930-36), follows this method. Nygrén has shown here, as 
well as in other works, that the history of Christian thought oscil- 
lates between two tendencies which he calls Synthesis and Refor- 
mation. Synthesis represents the tendency to adapt Christianity to 
its environment and to apply its message in a general cultural 
context. Reformation denotes the tendency to purify Christianity 
and allow its peculiar ethos to appear clearly. The period be- 
tween the primitive church and the Protestant Reformation 
stands, according to Nygrén, under what he calls the symbol of 
the Hellenistic synthesis. Luther became the great protagonist 
of the tendency toward reform. That Nygrén by his work in- 
tends to further the Reformation tendency in the present is 
evident. 

This same tendency can be discerned in the very active Lu- 
ther research conducted by Swedish theologians. By means of an 
historical investigation of the Christian message during a classical 

‘period they endeavor to find what is constitutive and unique in 
Christianity. It has rightly been argued that a deeper insight into 
Luther’s interpretation of the Gospel can enable men to see essen- 
tial aspects of the faith which are not so easily perceived by a 
direct study of the New Testament. Swedish Luther research 
has illuminated the meaning of the Gospel by recent studies in 
Luther’s conception of creation, law, justice, and the Christian 
calling. Work in this specific field began with a treatise by Her- 
bert Olsson, lecturer in Theology at Lund, on The Fundamental 
Problem in Luther’s Social Ethics (1934). This pioneer study 
was followed by Gustaf Térnvall’s Luther’s Concept of Spiritual 
and Secular Governments (1940), Gustaf Wingren’s Luther’s 
Conception of Vocation (1942), and Ruben Josefson’s The Prob- 
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lem of Natural Theology in Luther (1943). By such scholars as 
Gustaf Aulén, Ragnar Bring, Hjalmar Lindroth, and Anders Ny- 
grén the results of this Luther research have been incorporated 
into the context of Christian theology and ethics and have become 
part of the general theological discussion. 

The appearance in 1942 of A Book about the Church was 
due to influences from the ecumenical movement and was the 
result of close co-operation among Swedish theologians. This 
collection of studies on the nature of the church—from exegeti- 
cal, systematic, and historical points of view—has been received 
with great interest by religious groups in Sweden and also in 
foreign countries. It takes a definite stand against the individual- 
istic outlook of the liberal epoch. The book must be understood 
from the point of view of a general change in exegetical approach 
to the significance of the church in the New Testament. The 
present emphasis on the organic character of the church and the 
congregation, based on St. Paul’s conception of the church as the 
Body of Christ, is a slight departure from the idea of the folk- 
church presented earlier by Bishop Einar Billing. The continued 
discussion about the nature of the church is reflected in a collec- 
tion of essays published in 1945 under the title, The New Con- 
ception of the Church. The man who has most assiduously 
discussed the nature of the church in his theological works is 
Hyjalmar Lindroth, professor of Dogmatics i in Uppsala University. 
He has gathered a series of his studies into one volume, published 
in 1948 under the title, The Church and the Sacraments. 

A third point at which the need for integration, within both 
theology and church life, has manifested itself is in regard to the 
attitude toward the Bible. It may justly be said that a revival of 
practical Bible study has appeared in the Swedish church. But 
there is a great deal of confusion concerning the conception of 
the Bible. Fundamentalist tendencies which appear here and there 
come into conflict with liberal interpretations of the Harnack 
type. After a few conferences between exegetical and systematic 
theologians a new co-operative volume, similar to A Book about 
the Church, appeared under the ttle, A Book about the Bible, 
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Professor Ragnar Bring, of Lund, has been most active in the 
production of both of these significant works. A Book about the 
bible opposes with equal energy both fundamentalist and liberal 
interpretations of the Bible. On the basis of co-operation between 
Exegetical and Systematic Theology, which has proved so fruitful 
in the past, it endeavors to present what we might call an evangel- 
ical view of the Bible. The problems which are taken up for 
discussion include, for example, the relationship between the 
study of the history of religion and the interpretation of revela- 
tion, the relation between the Old and the New Testaments, and 
the relation between the church and the Bible. The book seeks 
to avoid an intellectualistic idea of revelation in favor of a concept 
of revelation in terms of the activity of God culminating in Christ. 
The Bible is thus both the message of this divine activity and the 
continuation of God’s active revelation. 

The same tendency toward integration and “reformation,” 
to use Nygrén’s terminology, can also be discerned in the theol- 
ogy and church life of DENMark. The impetus in this direction 
has come especially from Karl Barth, who has exercised a greater 
influence in Denmark than in any other Scandinavian country. 
This does not mean, however, that any group of Danish theolo- 
gians or churchmen can be characterized as Barthians. Although 
almost every Danish theologian has found it necessary to define 
his position in reference to Barth, all feel free to criticize him in 
one respect or another. This is true even of the professor of 
Ethics in the University of Copenhagen, N. H. Soe, who other- 
wise stands closest to Barth and whose Christian Ethics (1942), 
shows unmistakable signs of his influence. This independence of 
Danish theologians is due to the fact that what Barth has to say 
is nothing new in a country which has had such men as Grundtvig 
and Kierkegaard. Barth’s influence has led to a renewed study and 
a better understanding of these great men. The movement within 
the Danish church which is closest to Barthianism in its earliest 
form and which seeks to preserve the Kierkegaardian heritage is 
usually referred to as “The Age,” Tidehverv. 

Since the death of Professor Eduard Geismar in 1939, no 
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scholar has appeared who has wrestled so exclusively with the 
thought of Kierkegaard or has made it his chief task to promote 
an understanding of Kierkegaard’s conception of Christianity. 
Nevertheless, the younger generation of scholars is still concerned 
with Kierkegaard’s thought, as 1s evident in the dissertation by 
Johannes Sloek, The Idea of Providence (1947). Starting with 
the Christian conception of providence, he analyzes the relation- 
ship between Kierkegaard and modern existentialism. This philo- 
sophical school, which also appeals to Kierkegaard, has an able 
defender in K. E. Loegstrup, professor of Ethics in the new uni- 
versity at Aarhus. 

During the German occupation Grundtvig became the chief 
unifying national hero of Denmark. The leader in the Grundtvig 
renaissance is the church historian Hal Koch, of Copenhagen. 
Grundtvig combines many different lines of thought which his 
followers find it possible to separate and combine with other ideas. 
But Hal Koch has been able to keep these lines intact and to pre- 
serve the original unity. Between 1935 and 1938 Anders Noer- 
gaard published a three-volume work on Grundtvigianism. The 
first volume deals with Grundtvig’s development until the time 
when he had formulated his conception of the church. Hal Koch 
has also published a monograph with the simple title Grundtvig 
(1943). 

The chief characteristic of Danish Systematic Theology dur- 
ing the last fifteen years is interest in Luther, which has to a large 
extent been stimulated by influences from the Swedish Luther 
research. [he most important contribution in this field is Regin 
Prenter’s Spiritus Creator, Studies in Luther's Theology (1944). 
Prenter shows that, although Luther frequently employs medieval 
terms when he speaks of the Holy Spirit, his concept is new and 
original. The difference between Catholicism and Lutheranism 
is characterized by the terms caritas-idealism and revelation-real- 
ism. Luther maintains that the Holy Spirit mediates the real 
presence of Christ in the human world through Word and sacra- 
ment, while in Catholicism God has in principle never become 
anything else than the distant God toward whom man is striving. 
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According to Catholic thought man indeed receives enabling 
grace in order that he may lift himself to God, but, since Cathol- 
icism has never understood the work of the Holy Spirit, it cannot 
arrive at Luther’s view, according to which God himself, in his 
Holy Spirit, descends to man in order to intervene vicariously in 
his struggle. 

Danish theology has furnished a remarkable contribution to 
the discussion dealing with Catholic thinking in the dissertation, 
Metaphysics and Faith (1937), by Kristen Ejner Skydsgaard, 
professor of Dogmatics in the University of Copenhagen. This 
study is a presentation of Thomistic theology, but the intention 
of the author is to indicate the differences between the Catholic 
and Protestant conceptions. Skydsgaard has made an earnest 
effort to understand Catholicism on the basis of its own intentions, 
and his success is reflected in the commendation he has received 
from Roman Catholics. He insists that there is a qualitative differ- 
ence in fundamental outlook between Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism, and he characterizes this by the two concepts, metaphysics 
and faith. 

Not only has Danish theology been influenced by Swedish 
Luther research and taken part in this research, but it has also 
utilized the work of Swedish theology with reference to the 
problem of the church—especially the volume, A Book about the 
Church. The other volume, The New Conception of the Church, 
has caused lively discussion, not only in the universities but also 
among the clergy in general. The two professors, Prenter and 
Skydsgaard, are leaders in a movement within the church which 
is endeavoring to translate into practical life the ideas of the 
church as the Body of Christ and as a sacramental organism. 

As far back as one hundred years ago there appeared in the 
theology of FrnLanp certain tendencies which are still active and 
dynamic. On the one hand, there is the influence from the power- 
ful revivals which again and again have stirred the Finnish people 
and have left deep marks on the life of the church.’ On the other 


1See “The Significance of Revivals in the Church of Finland,” in The Lutheran 
World Review, October 1948. 
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hand, there appears now, as formerly, a conscious orientation of 
theology around the Bible. A certain Biblicism is sull prevalent. 
The Bible theology of the Tubingen scholar, Johan Tobias Beck, 
has had greater influence in Finland than anywhere else outside 
of Wiirttemberg. An attempt to combine the Christian message 
with cultural life is also to be noted. 

The tendencies here mentioned are most prominent in Sys- 
tematic Theology. The present professor of Dogmatics in the 
University of Helsinki, Osmo Tiililae, works energetically in be- 
half of a theology that is faithful to the Bible and the Confessions 
and is enriched by the piety of the common people of Finland. 
Both he and his colleague, Yrjoe Alanen, professor of Ethics, take 
a critical attitude toward the method of tracing the history of 
ideas, which is widely used in Scandinavian Systematic Theology, 
and according to which the problem is to investigate fully and 
correctly the content and significance of the Christian message. 
With almost polemical force these Finnish theologians maintain 
that theology must not assume the cold attitude of a spectator 
toward the object of study. If theology is not to lose its founda- 
tion in reality it must be concerned with the living God and his 
revelation. The theologian is in this respect in the same position 
as the preacher, and Alanen can therefore speak of the correct 
theological method as “prophetic empiricism.” This must not be 
understood as a setting aside of the Word of God in favor of 
some kind of theology of experience. Alanen and Tiililae empha- 
size that theology can be kept on an even keel only when the 
Word and experience are held together in a unity. 

In his most important work, Das Strafleiden Christi (1941), 
Tiililae maintains, as over against Aulén, that the atonement must 
be defined as primarily a suffering of punishment. He is of the 
opinion that Aulén in his Christus Victor has overemphasized the 
idea of victory over demonic powers. Tiililae proceeds in his 
argument on the basis of his study of Luther. Other Finnish 
scholars have also engaged in Luther research. Alanen has inves- 
tigated Luther’s conception of conscience, and Bishop Eino Sor- 
munen, Alanen’s predecessor, has devoted most of his theological 
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work to Luther research. Among his works must be mentioned 
Die Eigenart der Lutherischen Ethik (1934). Lennart Pinomaa, 
who stands in close contact with both German and Swedish Lu- 
ther research, has produced Der Zorn Gottes in der Theologie 
Luthers (1938), and Der Existentielle Charakter der Theologie 
Luthers (1940). The main thesis of Pinomaa is that Luther’s 
theology must be understood in terms of spiritual struggle. 

The study of theology is carried on not only in the state 
university of Helsinki but also in the private university of Abo, 
which provides educational facilities for the Swedish population 
of Finland. This university, and especially its theological faculty, 
maintains close contact with research in Sweden. Ever since the 
theological faculty was founded twenty-five years ago, one or 
more professors from Sweden have been teaching there. The 
president of the university, G. O. Rosenquist, professor of Practi- 
cal Theology, has published a work entitled The Church of Fin- 
land. This book provides a valuable review of developments in 
theology and the church during the last half-century. It also 
discusses the relationship between church and state and develop- 
ments in religious education and church polity. 

That theological studies and church life in Finland were 
influenced by the fact that the country became involved in war 
need hardly be stated. In a small nation the consequences of war 
in the realm of culture become more serious than in larger nations. 
But within the North European fellowship, the Church of Fin- 
land has nevertheless been able to share with others the rich bless- 
ings which have come to it out of trials and tribulations. 

Since the close of the last century ecclesiastical and theologi- 
cal life in Norway have been characterized by a bitter struggle 
between representatives of higher criticism and liberal theology 
on the one hand, and leaders of orthodox pietism, which orig- 
inated in the revivals of the nineteenth century, on the other. In 
1907 this conflict resulted in a rejection of the kind of theological 
training provided by the faculty of the state university in Oslo 
and the founding of a free theological faculty, the Menighetsfak- 
ultet. During the years 1930-1939 this struggle became less and 
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less pointed, even though no formal agreement was reached. The 
theological interests within the two faculties became much closer 
and the boundary lines became less definite. Several factors have 
contributed to this development. One’ of these is the Oxford 
Group Movement, which has had greater influence in Norway 
than in any other Scandinavian country. It is reported that the 
sale of Bibles increased 30 per cent during the two decades before 
the war and that church attendance and reception of the Lord’s 
Supper increased considerably. The journalist Fredrik Ramm, 
who was sentenced to life imprisonment by the occupation pow- 
ers and died after his imprisonment in Germany, and the author 
Ronald Fangen, who was killed in an airplane accident in 1946, 
had been deeply influenced by the Group Movement and were 
able to transmit its message to the whole Norwegian people, 
even across religious party lines. Another factor is a new con- 
sciousness of the significance of the church. One of the most sig- 
nificant Norwegian contributions to the international discussion 
of the conception of the church is a volume by N. A. Dahl en- 
titled Das Volk Gottes, eine Untersuchung zum Kirchenbewusst- 
sein des Urchristentums (1941). 

However, it was the war and the occupation which brought 
the separated church leaders together. In September, 1939, 
Bishop Eivind Berggrav and Professor Ole Hallesby, the leader 
of the free faculty and of the lay people, sent out a manifesto urg- 
ing everyone to stand united in the days that lay ahead. During 
the fall of 1940 the Christian Fellowship Council was organized, 
and this council served as a bridge over the chasm which still 
divided the religious groups. 

It was this Christian Fellowship Council which stood behind 
the confession and declaration about “the foundation of the 
church” which was read on Easter Sunday, 1942, in all the 
churches of Norway. The Norse church historian, Einar Mol- 
land, has characterized this “foundation of the church” as a real 
confessional document, issued at a critical point in the life of the 
church in order to express and defend certain truths which were 
in danger of being denied. He declares that the occasion, form, 
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and content make this document comparable with the Augsburg 
Confession and the Barmen Declaration. In this document the 
study and research concerning the nature of the church and its 
relation to the state have borne rich fruit. It is to be noted that 
the opposition of the Church of Norway to a state which threat- 
ened to circumscribe its freedom was rooted in the distinction 
between secular and spiritual governments which both Luther 
and the Confessions assert. 

Norwegian theology has not contributed any large works in 
the field of Luther research except Sigurd Norman’s Freedom of 
the Will and Predestination in the Lutheran Reformation (1933). 
But during the struggle for freedom Luther became a living force 
in the actions of the church, and the most remarkable theological 
achievement consists of the ecclesiastical manifestos and affirma- 
tions which were issued to declare the freedom of the church. 
Among the many books dealing with the church under the occu- 
pation the best review is furnished by H. C. Christie, The Nor- 
wegian Church at War (1945). In this connection the book by 
Bishop Berggrav, Man and the State (1945), should also be men- 
tioned. He discusses the principles underlying social problems, 
and also Luther’s conception of the relationship between church 
and state. 

During the occupation there arose a demand for a revision 
of church law which would guarantee the independence of the 
church over against the state in decisions which affect its vital 
interests. Kristian Hansson, chief secretary of the ecclesiastical 
department, in his book State and Church, Times of Peace and 
War in Norway (1945), has provided an historical resume which 
has served as background material for the committee which since 
the liberation in 1945 has studied this problem. 

In Norway, as in the other northern countries of Europe, 
there is a strong tendency toward orthodoxy and an emphasis on 
the regulative character of the Confessions and on their signifi- 
cance for the integration of theology and church life. One of the 
most prominent members of this tendency is Leiv Aalen, lecturer 
in Theology in the free faculty. What influence the results of 
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modern Luther research will have on our interpretation of the 
Lutheran Confessions is a question which concerns not only 
Scandinavia but the whole Lutheran Church. This is a problem 
to which more and more attention is being given. 
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By Erno VEHANEN 


Helsinki, Finland 


When Japan was opened to the world in 1854, after living behind 
closed doors for nearly two centuries, the first Protestant mis- 
sionaries to enter were Episcopalian, Reformed, and Methodist. 
To this day, as might be expected, the churches represented by 
these men have been leaders in the missionary enterprise in Japan. 
The first American Lutheran missionaries arrived in Japan in 
1892, and the first Finnish missionaries in rgoo. At that time the 
other churches had a history of half a century behind them. 

In order to visualize the relative strength of Lutheran and 
non-Lutheran Christians in Japan, we need to study certain sta- 
tistics. In regard to the Roman Catholic Church, it is a known 
fact that there: are more Catholics than Protestants in mission 
fields throughout the world. This is to be expected since the 
Roman Catholic Church is an old and well organized institution 
and, in conversions, has often kept an eye on quantity rather than 
quality. However, the state of affairs in Japan is different. Here 
the Catholic population is hardly 50 per cent as large as the 
Protestant. If both the Roman and the Eastern Catholics are 
considered together, the percentage is larger, but even then it 
totals below 60. The Anglicans might be listed with the Catho- 
lics, but it is more accurate to class them as a separate group, 
with its own historical origin and development, not far removed 
from Reformed Protestantism. This means that the total number 
of Japanese Protestants, Reformed or related in their confession, 
is many times as large as that of the Japanese Lutherans. 

The latest available statistics date from the period preceding 
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World War II. The war of course created many disturbances | 
in the otherwise clear picture, but conditions in Japan are still 
too unsettled to permit the gathering of any definite postwar 
statistics. We shall therefore have to resort to statistics from 
the year 1939 and, in part, from the year 1940. In 1939 there 
were in Japan 46 Protestant missions or societies actively engaged 
in mission work. There were 32 Japanese-Christian churches. 
The following year the number had decreased to 39 missions and 
29 churches. This multiplicity of churches and societies imme- 
diately suggests the atmosphere of an Anglo-Saxon and Reformed 
type of Christianity which has its strength in an indefatigable, 
practical, and progressive spirit and its weakness in denomi- 
national division and an overemphasis upon the individual. It is 
neither a surprise nor an accident that the largest mission group in 
Japan in 1939 was not an organized mission society but the mis- 
sionaries who work independently, without any afhliation with 
missionary organizations. There were 80 of these independent 
missionaries. After them, in size, come the Protestant mission 
groups, the first seven of which interest us especially because 
Lutherans are among them. According to the number of mis- 
sionaries, these groups are as follows: 


. Protestant Episcopal Church, 73 

. United Church of Canada, 66 

. Methodist Episcopal’ Church of the South, 59 
. Methodist Episcopal Church, 53 

: FTE ote Church, 43 

. Evangelical and Reformed Church, 38 

. United Lutheran Church in America, 35 


NAMB WNHE 


In studying these figures we note that the Methodists are, as 
a matter of fact, the largest group with a total of 112 missionaries. 
The Lutherans are seventh. If the number of the Finnish mis- 
sionaries in 1939 is added, the Lutherans advance into fifth posi- 
tion. But the order is changed once more if the Presbyterians are 
combined with the Episcopalians (Anglicans). Then the Lu- 
therans will barely hold sixth place. What the story is in regard 
to Lutheran missionaries at present, we do not know. However, 
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it seems apparent that unless a radical change takes place in the 
Lutheran world, Lutherans can hardly hope to occupy the posi- 
tion they had before the war. 

We have seen the position of the Lutheran Church as a mis- 
sion group in 1939. We now turn our attention to its position 
in the light of accomplished results. True, the importance of a 
church is not to be measured by its membership. But since we 
have no accurate means of measuring spiritual life, we must resort 
to cold figures and statistics. Indeed, they, too, say something 
either for or against a church. Though they cannot indicate last- 
ing results, they nevertheless say something about general mission 
activity. We shall study the eight largest Japanese Protestant 
churches in 1940, before the war caused them to be united into 
the Church of Christ in Japan, called Kyodan in Japanese. Ac- 
cording to their membership these churches group as follows: 


. The Presbyterian Reformed Nihon Kirisuto Kyokai, 55,400 
. The Methodist Nihon Mesoyisuto Kyokai, 50,500 
. The Congregational Nihon Kumiai Kyokai, 33,500 
. The Episcopal Nihon Seikokai, 26,500 
. The Japanese “Holiness Church” Sei Kyokai, 14,600 
. A branch of the former Kiyome Kyokai, 7,400 
. The Baptist Nihon Baputesuto Kyokai, 6,800 
. The American Lutheran Nihon Fukuin Ruteru Kyokai, (previous 
year) 4,200 
A casual comparison shows that the Lutheran Church in 


America listed in 1939 a membership only 8 per cent of the 
largest Protestant church in Japan. We may point out that dur- 
ing the same year there was a Japanese-Finnish church, Fukuin 
Ruteru Kyokai, which has since united with the American 
church. The records of this church showed 2,100 baptized 
Christians. The United Japanese Lutheran Church had a total 
membership of 6,300 in 1939, or in 1940, when the two were 
considered as one church, a total of 7,100. This last figure gives 
the Lutheran Church seventh position after the Japanese Kiyome 
Kyokai, and represents 12 per cent of the membership of the 
largest Protestant group. This percentage figure, however, does 
not give an accurate picture of the Lutheran Church in Japan. 
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We must remember that in 1940 there were about 233,500 Prot- 
estant Christians in Japan, the total population of the land being 
around 75,000,000. This means that the number of Lutherans 
at the beginning of the war was only 3 per cent of the Protestants 
in Japan and only one one-hundred-fiftieth of one per cent of 
the total population. The latter is such a small figure that it is 
_ difficult to grasp its significance. We may visualize it by point- 
ing out that out of every 10,600 Japanese only one is a Lutheran. 
At the present time the proportion is even less, due to the natural 
growth of the population and the practically complete cessation 
of mission work during the war years. 

Thus the number of Lutheran Christians in Japan is very 
small. In inquiring after a reason, we might say that Japan has 
been an extremely difficult mission field and that Lutheranism is 
foreign to the Japanese spirit. Such arguments, however, are 
only partly true. Japan is a hard field, but it is not impossible for 
the Word of God. This is evident from the fact that the influ- 
ence of the Christian leaven in the cultural life of the people has 
been much greater than one would assume from the size of the 
Christian congregations. The German-born scientist Wilhelm 
Gundert points out, in his religious history of Japan, that many 
of the elements of the Christian Gospel have become the com- 
mon property of modern Japan and show their influence in 
Japanese literature. Among such elements, Gundert states, are 
the Christian concept of God, the respect accorded the person 
of Christ, and a certain veneration of the Bible. This list of 
Gundert might be supplemented by the observations of that well- 
known Japanese “social” Christian, Toyohiko Kagawa. Kagawa 
is of the opinion that Christianity has influenced life in Japan in 
regard to the family, democracy, parliaments, sanctity of labor, 
and cultivation of a spirit of friendship. The statements of Gun- 
dert and Kagawa point out that Christian mission work in Japan 
has not been in vain. True, these statements indicate a concern 
primarily for the cultural and social aspects of the Christian 
faith; however, we may be assured that behind them, and basic 
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to them, is the small group of Japanese who have found salvation 
in the death of Christ and have believed in him as their Lord 
and Saviour. 

We do wrong to oppose Christian missions in Japan on the 
ground that the field is too difficult. It is equally wrong to insist 
that Lutheranism does not “fit” the Japanese. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the Lutheran Church has behind it a long 
and peculiar development, and we dare not assume that Japanese 
people will understand it without trouble. We cannot demand 
of them an acceptance of “our” Lutheranism in all its details. 
The Japanese must be granted the right to give Lutheranism the 
color that will make it native to them and answer their peculiar 
character as a people. Lutheranism has taken on a different form 
in the countries of northern Europe than in America or Ger- 
many. It has the right to assume another form in Japan. But this 
does not mean that it is more difficult for Japanese people to 
understand Luther than some other great figure of Protestant 
Christendom and that therefore some of the fundamental convic- 
tions of Lutheranism must be sacrificed. Other churches have 
the right to preserve their foundations, even though the chief 
task of all Protestant missions is to bring to the people of heathen 
Jands the Word of God and to proclaim the crucified and risen 
Christ as the only way of salvation. Other churches, too, have 
their historical background, which foreigners find difficult to 
comprehend. What reason have we to deny to the Lutheran 
Church that which we are ready to admit in others? If Protes- 
tantism in general is conformable to the Japanese —and the 
figures presented earlier would indicate just that— then Luther- 
anism also “‘fits” them. 

We should want to believe that in regard to the Japan of 
tomorrow the Lutheran Church has great tasks to accomplish. 
But these tasks can be performed only if Lutherans assume a dif- 
ferent attitude toward the mission command of Christ. Until 
now we have done our work in the spirit of the day laborer, 
easily and unhurriedly. We must begin to work as those who are 
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seeking to rescue as many souls as possible from a burning hotel. 
The world “hotel” is in flames as never before. In certain areas 
the doors are being closed to the preaching of the Gospel. In 
other areas they have opened unexpectedly, only to close up 
again, perhaps in the very near future, unless we enter in. There 
is no indication, however, that a change of attitude has taken 
place in the Lutheran Church as far as missions is concerned, at 
any rate not in regard to Japan. 

From the point of view of a mission field, Lutherans have 
treated Japan as a stepchild. Had not the American Lutherans 
done mission work there, Lutheran missions in Japan would be 
limited to the Finnish Japan Mission. And at the present writing 
the Finnish mission is represented in Japan by only four mission- 
aries!) Why have the Lutheran churches of Europe not been 
more interested in the “Land of the Rising Sun”? Why has Scan- 
dinavia been represented in Japan solely by the Danish-American 
Mission, which is affiliated with the United Lutheran Church in 
America, and by the Scandinavian Alliance Mission of North 
America? In asking this question, in order to avoid misunder- 
standings, we must point out that the Scandinavian churches have 
been leading lights in Lutheranism. Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark have been far ahead of Finland in keeping the mission com- 
mand of Christ. Yet these countries, as far as we know, have 
not sent a single missionary to Japan, even though they have sent 
many elsewhere. 

And what about Germany, the homeland of Lutheranism? 
What is its share in the bringing of the Gospel to the Islands of 
the Orient? —Two German Protestant mission groups have been 
active in Japan. One is the East Asia Mission, which began its 
work as early as 1886, or six years before the American Lutheran 
mission. This German-Swiss mission had at the beginning of the 
war one missionary and about five hundred members in its 
church, and it has become known both for its liberal theology 
and for its efforts to reach the cultured class among the Japanese. 
The other German mission is the Liebenzeller Mission, which 
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began its activities in 1927 and later affiliated with the Scandina- 
vian Alliance Mission. At the outbreak of the late war the Lieben- 
zeller Mission had six missionaries and about three hundred 
Japanese Christians. In addition to the fact that these missions 
have been small, one may ask whether they can truly be said to 
represent the mission work of the Lutheran Church. If so, to 
what extent? Besides these two German missions, there have 
been no other mission groups of Central Europe active in Japan. 

Taking into consideration the part played by Scandinavia 
and Central Europe in the evangelizing of Japan, we realize that 
the Finnish Japan Mission is actually the only European confes- 
sional Lutheran mission in Japan. This mission has been doing 
its work in friendly co-operation with the American Lutheran 
Japan Mission. What is the relative strength of these two Lu- 
theran missions? What have they accomplished? We want to 
answer these questions by considering the statistics of the years 
1939 and 1940. 

At the outbreak of the war there were in Japan 38 American 
and 12 Finnish Lutheran missionaries, or three times as many 
Americans as Finns. The united American-Finnish church con- 
sisted of 54 congregations and over 7,100 members. In 1939, 
when the churches had not yet been united, the Americans had 
43 congregations and about 4,200 members and the Finns 12 
congregations with 2,100 members. According to these figures 
the Americans had over three times as many congregations, 
whose total membership was twice the membership of the Finn- 
ish-Japanese congregations. During the same year the Americans 
had 65 Sunday schools (the Finns had 22), 18 kindergartens 
(the Finns, 5), a school for boys, a school for girls, and a theo- 
logical seminary. 

As is evident from the above figures, the American mission- 
aries have been overwhelmingly in the lead in Lutheran missions 
in Japan. This will continue to be the case, in spite of the fact 
that the war has created certain changes in the Lutheran congre- 
gations in Japan and in their work. What damage the war has 
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done to the Americans we cannot say for certain. However, we 
know that one Finnish church building with its kindergarten has 
been destroyed and six congregations, for all practical purposes, 
have been disbanded. During the war the Finnish Lutheran 
church was united with the American Lutheran church. The 
church thus formed joined, under government pressure, with the 
United Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan), whose purpose it 
was to gather the Christians together and officially to represent 
the Christian faith in the empire. This church, created in part 
under compulsion, will no doubt disband, at least to an extent. 
With the return of the American Lutheran missionaries to Japan 
at the close of the war, the establishment of an independent Lu- 
theran church in Japan was again undertaken. Some of the Finn- 
ish Lutheran congregations have also announced their intention 
of leaving the Kyodan and uniting in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Japan, but some of them are still members of the Kyo- 
dan. Whether or not this state of affairs will continue remains to 
be seen. In any event, it is not likely that the Finnish missionaries 
will establish an independent church of their own. 

Since the war the Lutheran congregations in Japan have been 
in the process of reconstruction. It is quite certain that the present 
religious state.of affairs in the land will influence Lutheran mis- 
sions. The people of Japan are living in a crisis, which may have 
its fortunate or unfortunate consequences for the Christian faith. 
The conference of Protestant churches in Japan, held in Yumoto 
in August, 1947, made the following observation: 


The Christian Church in Japan is facing a day of unprecedented 
Opportunity and tremendous difficulty. There are economic and social 
unrest, food shortages, and other difficulties inherent in the postwar life 
of the nation. Most of the large city churches were bombed or burned 
out, and the Church in Japan has only a very small rural constituency. 
Inflationary costs have made the livelihood of the ministry an acute and 
pressing problem. On the other side, the hearts of the people are more 
open to the Christian message than ever before. In city and in country- 
side, the opportunities for Christian witness are almost unlimited. This 
condition may last only from two to five years before the inevitable 
reaction sets in. 
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This observation certainly gives the Lutheran Christians of 
the world much to think about. What will be the position of 
Lutheranism in the new island empire, whose face will be differ- 
ent in many respects from the face of the earlier empire? Will 
the Lutheran Church permit this opportunity, the kind that 
comes but once in a century, to pass by, only to realize later—too 
late—what a glorious opportunity it was? What will the Lu- 
therans of that country do whose military might was responsible 
for the overthrow of Japanese power and who created an entirely 
new missionary situation in the land? And what will be the share 
of the northern European Lutheran churches in the winning of 
Japan for the Christian faith? To these questions we receive no 
answer but “Wait!” If only we do not wait too long! At the 
present time Finnish Lutheranism—as a matter of fact, the Lu- 
theranism of northern Europe—is represented in Japan by only 
four missionaries! The intention is to send 20 Finnish mission- 
aries within the next five years. Two have been in the field since 
February, 1947. This number of missionaries is small when we 
consider the size of the field and the present situation, but it is 
large when we realize the difficulties faced at present by the 
Finnish Japan Mission. Without the aid of the Lutheran World 
Federation as a matter of fact, Finnish missions in Japan could not 
have been continued at all. 
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Since December, 1948, Professor Hermann Sasse, of Erlangen, 
Germany, who has accepted a call to teach in the theological 
seminary of the United Evangelical Lutheran Church of Aus- | 
tralia, has issued several “Letters to Lutheran Pastors” which, in | 
mimeographed form, have been circulating both inside and out- 
side of Germany. Something of the burden of Professor Sasse’s 
concern is reflected in the following passage drawn from the 
first letter. 

“At first sight it might appear that the Lutheran Church has 
today achieved the most glorious position in its history. We now 
have in the Lutheran World Federation an organization, embrac- — 
ing the churches of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, such as _ 
never before existed in the whole history of the Lutheran Church, 
not even in the best days of the Lutheran World Convention. 
This Federation and its member churches have developed organs 
of activity unparalleled in the history of our church. It is also 
possible to report instances of significant external advance on the 
part of Lutheran Churches in various parts of the world. One of | 
these is the great movement toward unification among the Lu- | 
therans in America, a movement which has already had the effect | 
of altering and improving the relationship to one another of Lu- 
theran Churches which were once divided by sharp antitheses. _ 
In Germany, too, Lutheranism has showed some signs of life, | 
notwithstanding its loss of influence in the world and despite the 
fact that its recent history is made up of a great, unbroken chain 
of ecclesiastico-political defeats. The activity in such an un- 
Lutheran theological faculty as that in Heidelberg University 
(which can never become legally Lutheran) of a number of pro- 
fessors who personally embrace the Unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession and teach in accordance with it—indeed, teach more 
Lutheran theology than is taught in some of the old theological 
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faculties which are nominally Lutheran—is cause for rejoicing. 
Moreover, Lutheran Churches are proportionately represented in 
the World Council of Churches, where Lutherans are made to 
hear many a compliment. Thus, at first sight, everything appears 
to be in fine shape, and the Lutheran Church even seems to be 
advancing. 

“Under these circumstances, what do we mean when we 
say that a grave danger confronts our church? The assertion 
that a danger—indeed, a mortal danger—faces the Lutheran 
Church may perhaps appear to be the judgment of a few dis- 
gruntled or pessimistic men whose warning need not be taken 
seriously. 

“But the Lutheran Church actually is in danger. This be- 
comes evident when we observe that its right to exist as a church 
is denied. And the Lutheran Church has itself been more or less 
content to accept this denial. The Reformed Church—or, better 
said, the Reformed Churches of a variety of Confessions—are 
willing to tolerate Lutheranism (alongside Anglicanism) as a 
form (imperfect, to be sure, because still half Catholic) of evan- 
gelical Christianity. But the Lutheran Church is tolerated only 
on condition that it consider itself a part or form of one great 
evangelical church and that it consequently live in altar and pulpit 
fellowship with the Reformed Churches. For according to the 
understanding of the Swiss Reformers, and especially according 
to the development of Calvin’s ecclesiastical politics, the evangel- 
ical church is the church of the sola scriptura in which a variety 
of interpretations of the Scriptures has produced various forms 
of this one evangelical church, each form supplementing rather 
than excluding the other. 

“All the great Reformed theologians have understood the 
relation of the Lutheran Church to the Reformed in this fashion 
—in the German-speaking world notably Schleiermacher and 
Karl Barth, both of whom, notwithstanding their differences in 
other respects, have stated in almost identical terms that the doc- 
trinal difference between Lutherans and the Reformed is merely 
a difference of theological opinion and not a difference of 
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churches. Both have also given their theological conviction eccle- 
siastico-political expression: Schleiermacher as one of the fathers 
and as the real ecclesiastical spokesman of the Prussian Union, 
and Barth as the pioneer and creator of that ‘confessional union’ 
which, despite confessional Lutheran opposition, was effected in 
Barmen (1934), where a synod made up of Lutheran, Reformed, 
and Union representatives adopted a common doctrinal declara- 
tion and thereby took upon itself the right to determine what is 
false doctrine in the ‘evangelical church.’ Since the significance 
of this step was not fully understood in Germany itself, it is not 
surprising that in other countries it was simply regarded as a 
courageous protest against a state’s invasion of the church’s rights. 
On account of the one-sided reports which were given out to 
the world by an ecclesiastical press which was under the control 
of the fathers of the new union, little or nothing was known out- 
side of Germany about the efforts of confessional Lutherans to 
effect a solution of the church problem which would be in keep- 
ing with the Lutheran Confessions. 

‘With a few notable exceptions, the churches of northern 
Europe have been unacquainted with Calvinistic ecclesiastical 
politics because there were no Calvinists in their countries. In 
America, Lutheran and Reformed Churches have a separate 
existence and live side by side; yet, apart from exceptional local 
situations like that in Pennsylvania, there never has been a serious 
proposal to unite the Lutherans and the Reformed. It must be 
added, however, that Lutherans, whose ancestors once emigrated 
from Europe on account of the secularization and unionism of 
their native churches and established confessional churches in 
their new homes, have in the course of time forgotten the experi- 
ences of their ancestors in Europe, even as they have lost the 
mother tongues of these ancestors. 

“Thus we are confronted with the fact that world Luther- 
anism, preoccupied with the impressive tasks of external recon- 
struction, fails to notice that the ground is being removed under 
its feet by a Christian world which contests the Lutheran 
Church’s right to existence as a separate church.” 
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